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need exercise, too. Chewing gum provides an in- The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 
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The Essentials of a New English Curriculum 


HE TENNESSEE Educa- 

tional Commission has found 

that “the curriculum of the 
public school system in Tennessee 
is inadequate because it does not x. 
serve as a real challenge to the boys 
and girls attending the schools. Furthermore, the 
present curriculum is inadequate because it has not 
kept pace with social and economic development. It, 
therefore, does not furnish sufficient training to help 
the individual solve the complex problems of evervday 
life.” 

Few will question the validity of these findings or 
the wisdom of the recommendation that “a continuous 
curriculum revision program, state-wide in scope and 
comprehensive in nature, should be carried on under 
the direction of the State Board of Education.” All 
of us, however, should be concerned with the philoso- 
phy of curriculum making which is to guide the recom- 
mended program of continuous curriculum revision ; 
and it is the purpose of this paper to suggest a basic 
philosophy for a new course of study in English which 
will meet the requirements of the commission. 

The basic philosophy of curriculum building in 
English is inherent in the current conception of the 
curriculum as a series of experiences rather than a 
series of blocks of subject matter. In the words of a 
recent report of a Committee on College Entrance Re- 
quirements in English, “Subject matter in itself can- 
not develop habits or skills or attitudes. The curric- 
ulum is a series of pupil activities which, to be sure, 
center around subject matter. The curriculum is a 
series of processes dealing with subject matter.”2 Yet 
it must be admitted that this conception of the curric- 
ulum is newer in acceptance than in statement and 
practice. It is now almost exactly a hundred years 
since the great German educational philosopher, J. F. 
Herbart, wrote: “Whenever a plan of instruction has 
to be made for any individual, there will always be 
found an existent circle of intercourse and experience, 
in which that individual is placed. This circle is capable 
ot being judiciously widened, or its contents may be 
more thoroughly examined ; this is the first thing which 


Report of the Tennessee Educational Commission, Part I, 
Nashville (1934), p. 14. 


‘The English Journal, November, 1931, p. 726. 


ROSCOE E. PARKER 
Associate Professor of English 
The University of Tennessee 

Knoxville, Tennessee 


requires attention.”* Only recent- 
ly, however, has this conception be- 
gun to be accepted by the rank and 
file of our profession. As late as 
F 1928 a polemic argument against 
our practice in teaching declared 
that “English is human experience, and therefore a 
thing not to be embalmed in museums called libraries, 
or dispensed like a medication, or imposed by schools 
and colleges like a penance, but treated like a good 
thing and shared.”* More recently the poet-critic Max 
Eastman has warned us that we must restore our self- 
esteem by mastering the scientific side of our subject 
and becoming “guides to experience,” if we expect to 
find our hearts happy and our hands full.» Still more 


recently an editorial in The English Journal (May, 
1932, pages 403-4) contained the following pronounce- 
ment: “The English department should formulate a 
theory of instruction which will point the way to the 
integration of experience gathered in the wide and per- 
plexing fields of natural, physical, and social sciences. 

“The implications of this unmistakable trend are at 
least twofold. First, the language activities hereto- 
fore regarded as the particular province of the English 
department are to be defined as expressional forms 
employed in all the ‘subjects’ of the curriculum. 
Second, the English department is to be concerned 
with a body of meaningful experiences which travel 
the whole circuit from the original impact of truth 
upon consciousness to the final thrust of insight or 
In contrast to the special fields which 
necessarily deal with segments of experience, English 


imagination. 


is to provide the guidance which will result in the 
harmonization of experience in a growing awareness 
of the meaning of life.” 

This conception of the English curriculum is more 
vital and should lead to more effective teaching than 
our former efforts toward standardization and the set- 
ting up of immediate objectives. Objectives we must 
have, but we must not lose sight of the goal in the 
“The blight of 
American education,” once said President Lowell of 


presence of immediate objectives. 


Harvard, “is working for near objectives and scoring 


The Sctence of Education (translation of H. M. and E. 
Felkin), D. C. Heath & Company, p. 154. 

‘H. C. Tracy, English As Experience, E. P. Dutton, p. 5. 

The Literary Mind, Charles Scribner's Sons (1931), p. 292. 
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them off when attained, a tendency encouraged by the 
system of courses and counting of credits. The aim 
or goal should be as remote as possible, consistently 
with its being not so far off that thought of it can be 
postponed for the present.”® And the way to this 
goal leads through “a body of meaningful experiences.” 
Not everyone, however, is qualified to guide adoles- 
cents through vital experiences, for experiences may be 
detrimental as well as valuable, regressive as well as 
progressive. We face, therefore, the basic problems 
stated by the commission: “The textbook has served 
too long as the course of study and the basis for the 
instructional procedure. The value of the textbook 
should not be minimized, but more emphasis should 
be given to the need for courses of study embodying 
activities which will stimulate students to study more 
than one book on a subject.” 

There is, then, the necessity for establishing criteria 
of valuable experiences and for the interpretation of 
experiences in terms of pupil activities. At the risk 
of being classed among those who rush in where angels 
fear to tread, I venture some suggestions concerning 
this problem. But we must first define our terms. An 
experience, I take it, is merely the sum total of one’s 
reactions to a given situation. 

So far as our subject is concerned, these reactions 
involve, if we may accept the conclusions of Professor 
I. A. Richards, mental agitations, emotional responses, 
and impulses toward behavior, or attitudes. An ac- 
tivity, therefore, which reproduces a previous experi- 
ence without developing new reaction patterns has 
little or no experiential value. We were warned a 
while ago by Professor Walter Barnes, then president 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, that 
we should “call nothing an experience which fails to 
be an incident, a unit of tense, emotional, vital living.” 
Not only must we avoid those activities which merely 
reproduce previous experiences but also those which 
result in detrimental attitudes, lest we suffer the com- 
mon experience of leading our students to hate English 
and many other good things besides. Furthermore, 
an activity may be so trivial and so little related to 
fundamental human needs as to make no contribution 
to the student’s ability to adapt himself to life situa- 
tions, either present or future. There is no virtue in 
activity for activity’s sake. 

In the light of the foregoing analysis, we may state, 
at least tentatively, the following criteria of a valuable 
experience: first, the experience must deal with or be 
related to fundamental human needs; second, the ex- 
perience must utilize and extend the reaction patterns 
developed by previous experiences ; and third, the ex- 
perience must contribute something to the student’s 
ability to adapt himself to both present and future 
situations. When we apply these criteria to the ac- 
tivities which constitute a curriculum of experiences, 
we shall, I believe, find that these activities separate 
themselves into two fundamental types. First, there 
are those activities in which words are employed for 


‘The Journal of Higher Education, February, 1930, p. 67. 
"Op. cit., p. 15. 


the organization and communication of experience, or 
expressional activities. Second, there are those ac- 
tivities in which words are employed for the extension, 
interpretation, and enjoyment of experience, or activi- 
ties involving the perception and sharing of experience, 
These two basic types of activities, however, are nearly 
always intimately related. They are complementary, 
each offering its own contribution to experience. 

The first type includes all of those activities in which 
the student uses words for the organization and com- 
munication of experience, whether the words be his 
own or another’s. It includes the so-called practical 
use of words in situations resembling those which the 
student will experience throughout life, situations in 
which the business of life is carried on. It includes 
also the use of words for the communication of the 
accumulated experience of the past to the citizens of 
the present, whether these words have been used in 
the composition of the lowliest business document or 
the highest dramatic creation of character. But in 
every case these activities, if they are to be genuine 
experiences, must grow out of expressional situations 
dealing with or relating to fundamental human needs. 
The writing of a friendly or business letter may be an 
experience as genuine as the attempt to portray from 
the stage the character of a Rosalind or a Hamlet, 
for “the best in this kind are but shadows; and the 
worst are no worse, if imagination amend them.” It 
follows, therefore, that neither the practical nor the 
artistic expressional activities should be extracurric- 
ular; both are valid activities in the school of human 
experience. The commission recognizes this fact in 
the following recommendation: “The type of training 
usually found in a well-planned extracurricular activi- 
ty program should be provided through the regular 
curricula.’ 

The second basic type of activities includes those in 
which the student uses words as a means of extending, 
interpreting, or enjoying experience. His perceptions 
grow out of seeing, hearing, or reading words arranged 
according to some pattern. In the prose pattern, ac- 
cording to Mr. Max Eastman, words are used to or- 
ganize experience by “showing that one thing resem- 
bles some other thing or class of things.”® On the 
other hand, Mr. Eastman says that poetry is primarily 
interested in the direct communication and enjoyment 
of experience. Professor I. A. Richards states the 
plan of a poetic experience as follows: “Signs on the 
retina, taken up by sets of needs . . . thence an elab- 
orate agitation of impulses, one branch of which is 
thoughts of what the words mean, the other an emo- 
tional response leading to the development of attitudes, 
preparations, that is, for action which may or may not 
take place; the two branches being in intimate con- 
nection.’”° 

That these two basic types of activity are funda- 
mental in a curriculum of experiences may be indicated 

(Continued on page 31) 
‘The Literary Mind, pp. 307-8. 
“Quoted from E. B. Burgum’s The New Criticism, Prentice 


Hall, New York (1930), p. 139. 
“Tennessee Educational Commission Report, Vol. II, p. 1. 
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Study Habits or Scatterbrain Thoughts? 


OW MANY ADULTS do 
you know who can be de- 
pended upon to read direc- 

tions carefully and follow them _. 


RACHEL SALISBURY 
Union High School 
Milton, Wisconsin 





accurately? How many of them, : 

over a friendly cup of tea, can tell you with any direct- 
ness the one-two-three things the minister said in his 
Sunday sermon? Having just read the biography of 
John Paul Jones, how many of them can name his 
three outstanding achievements? The chances are 
that, like high school pupils, they read directions too 
hurriedly to get things right the first time, that they 
remember nothing from the sermon except the illus- 
trations, and that they can tell little about Jones ex- 
cept that he was fastidiously fond of dress or had a 
high-powered temper. Facing adult inability to deal 
with the serious problems of the times, we are likely 
to ask the final question, How much of the apparent 
inattention and dullness of thinking in adults is due 
to poor habits uncorrected or actually acquired in 
school ? 

It is doubtful whether the average man ever prac- 
tices better learning or thinking habits in afterschool 
life than he used during school years. In view of the 
prevalent opinion that when a boy graduates he is 
through studying and has finished his education, it is 
doubtful whether he even uses what study habits he has 
toany extent. This condition is more lamentable when 
we consider that solving school problems (even text- 
book problems) requires the exercise of exactly the 
same mental habits that are required in solving life 
problems. In school or out, a person reads for facts, 
makes observations, weighs authority, infers, validates, 
forms judgments, expresses opinions; and he does 
these well or ill according to his established habits of 
study. These habits begin in school years. Each of 
us teachers may well ask, “How many of my students, 
when they are adults, will be able to get the important 
points from books read, or from lectures heard, or to 
organize their experiences, direct and vicarious, into 
some communication useful for their own purpose?” 

When the hilarious breezes of reunion at the be- 
ginning of each school year have subsided somewhat, 
we are likely to hear the rattling of the skeletons in 
the scholastic closet, chief among which skeletons is 
the mammoth of poor study habits. No matter how 
great the delight of seeing Peggy McQuade’s friendly 
smile once more, it is apparent by the third day that 
she can’t study any better this year than she did last. 
She never could pick out the important facts in a civics 
lesson; and here, on her first paper in science, she 
declares seriously that the chief thing to remember 
about Keppler is that he had a copper nose. Last year 
Billy Mottel failed many times in English because he 
never paid the slightest attention to directions. If he 
was told to use ink, he used pencil; if he was told to 
tread the first act and write a summary, he read the 
whole play and wrote nothing. Here, on his first 


mathematics paper, he has written 
only a brief list of answers, when 
he was asked to make a complete 
2 record of his calculations for evi- 
dence of method. For three years - 
both of these pupils have been rated at the edge of 
failure; they are apparently headed for another year 
of only borderline success. Why? 
Supervised Practice in Study Habits 

Perhaps in our crowded curriculum we have been 
hoping that reliable study habits would be automatic 
by-products of the total environment. Perhaps we 
have been depending too much upon advice and have 
not given enough practice and training under guidance. 
In industry experts make analyses of motions and pro- 
cedures in order to improve the quality of the goods 
and to reduce the time consumed in producing them. 
They call this increased efficiency. These experts do 
not call their employees together and give them a lec- 
ture, with advice about motions and processes. They 
show them individually how to work, and they watch 
them use the new methods until the men have acquired 
skill. Literally, they give supervised practice. 

In the huge business of schooling similar efficiency 
is needed. Improvement of the quality of the learn- 
ing products, at a saving of time, is highly important. 
Here likewise it cannot be acquired merely by giving 
advice. The teacher expert must go about among the 
students, showing them how to study, and watching 
them use the new methods until they have acquired 
skill in their use. There must be true, supervised 
study. 

In face of the problems of supervised study the 
following questions persistently arise: 

Can a specific study habit be isolated and conscious 
training given to improve pupil efficiency in using that 
study habit? Will that study habit, practiced in one 
set of circumstances, transfer to other similar study 
situations? Will it, in addition, affect a pupil’s general 
learning or thinking habits, so that transfer to adult 
life may be expected to occur? 

Checking Improved Study Habits 

An answer to these questions was sought in an ex- 
periment carried on last year with 474 high school 
pupils in Wisconsin. The study habit selected for 
training was outlining. Seventh, ninth, and twelfth 
grade pupils were used. At each of these grade 
levels all of the pupils were first given a series of six 
then approximately half of the pupils (the ex- 
perimental group) were given special training in out- 
lining in their English classes, and the other half (the 
control group) studied English in the regular way, 
having no part in the training. At the end of the ex- 
perimental period all of the pupils were again given 
the tests. These beginning and end tests showed any 
improvement made by either group. 

The training consisted of thirty lessons in outlining 
and summarizing, the psychological steps of which 


tests ; 
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were so carefully developed that the pupils were likely 
to achieve mastery at every point.'- The exercises used 
for practice were entirely objective and self-explana- 
tory, so that differences due to teacher treatment were 
practically negligible. In all of the exercises, analysis 
of thought was emphasized first, and making the out- 
line followed merely as evidence that the pupil had 
comprehended the relationships which the author had 
intended to express among his ideas. [t was thought 
that such training in the study habit of outlining might 
improve pupil chances of school success. 

Matched pairs of pupils (one from the experimental 
and one from the control group) were practically equal 
in initial mental age, intelligence quotient, and reading 
ability. Any gains made by a control pupil were sub- 
tracted from the gains made by his experimental mate 
and the difference was held to be the real gain made by 


the experimental pupil, due to the training. In Schools 


C and D the experimental pupils took the training in- 
termittently, using the special lessons twice a week for 
one semester (fifteen school weeks). In Schools A 
and B the experimental pupils took the training in- 
tensively, using the special lessons each day for thirty 
days (six school weeks). 

It was found that very significant gains in reading 
ability were made at all grade levels. In six weeks, 
trained pupils in Schools A and B raised their reading 
ability from one to two school grades; and in one 
semester, trained pupils in Schools C and D raised 
their reading ability over one school grade. During 
the corresponding control pupils 
made no changes in their grade levels. 


the same periods, 
As measured 
by the Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma Three 
it was found that training in outlining as given in these 
four schools brought very definite and statistically re- 
liable improvement in reading ability. 

It was also found that definite improvement in the 
study of content subjects occurred, although no out- 
lining assignments in any of the content subjects (his- 
tory, Civics, science) were ever given. The training 
in outlining was given in English classes, and any appli- 
cation of the study habit to content subjects was made 
involuntarily or unconsciously by the pupils them- 
selves, and constituted transfer of the study habit. 

Experimental groups in seventh grade history and 
ninth grade civics made over twice as much improve- 
ment on standardized tests as their matched controls. 
-\ ninth grade science group did twenty per cent better 
on a final test than their matched controls. The group 
in twelfth grade history and a second group in ninth 
grade civics did fifty per cent and seventy per cent 
better than their respectively matched controls. Train- 
ing in outlining and summarizing, as given in English 
classes in this experiment, transferred successfully to 
history and civics, and somewhat to science, causing 
greater improvement in scholarship in these subjects 
than that made by untrained pupils. 


‘The thirty lessons are included in Better Work Habits, by 
Rachel Salisbury. Scott, Foresman and Company, 1932, 219 pp. 
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It was also found that the trained pupils did better 
on a reasoning test than their matched controls. The 
Burt Graded Reasoning Test? was given at the begin- 
ning and end of the experimental period, but at no time 
in between was practice in formal reasoning problems 
given to any pupils. The only practice in thinking was 
that required in outlining, where ideas were judged to 
be main topics. subtopics, or no topic at all, and were 
set in their proper places in an outline. This practice 
in thinking? transferred effectively to the reasoning 
problems, bringing much higher grades for the trained 
pupils, who made from fifty to two hundred and fifty 
per cent better scores on the final tests than their 
matched controls. That training in outlining, as a 
study habit, as given in this experiment, caused definite 
improvement in reasoning ability is clear from these 
data. 

The following table of critical ratios shows that 
these gains were not due to chance, but were legitimate 
effects of training in outlining and summarizing. A 
critical ratio of 2.0 indicates that three gains out of a 
hundred may have been due to chance; a critical ratio 
of 3.0 or more indicates that there is not one gain in 
10,000 that could have been due to chance.* 


Critical Ratios of the Gains Made by the 
Experimental Groups 


Grade 12th Oth 9th 7th 

‘Time . ...-.. 6 wks. 6 wks. 1 sem. 1 sem. 

No. of Pairs--28 64 38 20 

Reading ----- 6.6 6.2 5.0 4.7 
Reasoning —-_ 3.6 5:5 Zo 2.0 
Transfer _--- 3.1 (hist.) 3.3 (civies.) 2.5 (civics) 5.0(history ) 


1.6 (science ) 

From these data we may conclude that the study 
habit of outlining can be so taught that it will bring 
improvement in reading, in studying content subjects, 
and in reasoning. 

In view of these conclusions, the fact that Peggy 
McQuade and Billy Mottel go on doing poor work 
year after year may partly be due to the fact that 
they have not been trained to use efficient study habits. 
When brief training in one such study habit results 
not only in better schoolwork but also in better think- 
ing habits, we must believe that something can be done 
about study habits. 

One of the most pointed challenges directed to edu- 
cators by society is: “What are you doing to make 
better thinkers of our children? We want them to 
meet the problems of a changing world better than 
we have done.” That their demand is not inconsistent 
with school objectives is shown by Dewey, who says, 
“We state emphatically that upon its intellectual side 
education consists in the forming of wide-awake, care- 
ful, thorough habits of thinking.”® 


(Continued on page 13) 


*Burt, Cyril. Mental and Scholastic Tests. P.S. King and 
Son, London, pp. 239-242. 
Thorndyke, E. L. “Reading as Reasoning.” 
Educational Psychology, 8: 323-332, 1917. 
‘Tiegs, E. W., and Crawford, C. C. Statistics for Teachers, 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, page 137. 
John. How We Think. D. C. 


Journal of 


"Dewey, Heath and Co., 


1933, p 
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The Winchester Normal 


HE WINCHESTER NOR- 

MAL, one of the first teach- 

ers colleges in the South, 
dates its origin from Carrick Acad- 
emy, Which was among the earliest 
academies established in the State of Tennessee. Its 
site has fostered educational institutions almost con- 
tinuously for one hundred and twenty-five years. 
Prior to the establishment of the Winchester Normal, 
Carrick Academy had been a thriving preparatory in- 
stitution for boys until the time of the Civil War, when 
it was brought to a violent close by the northern army 
occupying Winchester during the turbulent sixties. 
The building served as a hospital for Rosecrans’ 
troops. .\fter the close of the war and the period of 
reconstruction, Carrick Academy gradually regained 
its high standards through the patient and untiring 
efforts of Professor R. A. Clark. As the Winchester 
Normal the institution was maintained without endow- 
ment from any source for thirty-one years, and at its 


>... 
€ 


close was a flourishing normal college. It was vic- 
torious in the wars waged in turn for co-education, 
pragmatism, classicism, and prohibition. Its graduates, 
men and women efficient in their profession, were in 
demand as teachers as long as the school was in ex- 
istence, and at present the Winchester Normal is the 
only nonexistent college in Tennessee whose credits 
are accepted at face value by the State Department of 
Education. 

In 1799, after the admission of the State of Ten- 
nessee into the Union, a dispute arose between Ten- 
nessee and the United States as to which had the right 
to dispose of the vacant and unappropriated lands in 
the state. In the meantime the State of North Caro- 
lina continued to issue warrants and to perfect titles 
to lands in Tennessee in the same manner as before 
the cession had been made.! 

Tennessee denied the right of the State of North 
Carolina to do this. In 1803 the legislature of Ten- 
nessee appointed an agent for the purpose of settling 
the differences between North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee by friendly adjustment. The negotiations be- 
tween this agent and the representative of North 
Carolina resulted in an agreement by which the State 
of Tennessee was authorized to perfect titles to lands 
reserved to North Carolina by the act of cession, sub- 
ject to the assent of Congress. 

Congress gave its assent to the agreement between 
the two states, and entered into a compact settling the 
controversy between the United States and Tennessee 
by an act approved April 18, 1806.3 Under the terms 
of the compact, the State of Tennessee ceded to the 
United States certain territory described under the act. 
The United States ceded to Tennessee the lands east 
and north of the congressional line, subject to the 





‘112 Tennessee Reports, p. 487. 
‘Ibid., pp. 487-8. 
2 Stat., ch. 31, 381. 


Part | 
EMMA CROWNOVER 
Peabody College 
Nashville, Tennessee 


conditions: (1) That 

Tennessee should satisfy all North 

Carolina land claims out of the ter- 

ritory ceded to it. (2) It should 
“appropriate 100,000 acres, to be 
located in one entire tract, for the use of two colleges, 
one in east and one in west (middle) Tennessee. (3) 
It should appropriate 100,000 acres in one entire tract 
for the use of academies, one in each county of the 
(4) It should, in issuing grants and perfecting 
titles, allow 640 acres to every six square miles in the 


follow ing 


state. 


territory ceded to it where existing claims would allow 

the same, which should be appropriated for the use of 

(5) That the college and academy 

lands should not be sold for less than two dollars per 
in , 


schools forever. 


acre. 
\t the September session of the Tennessee Legis- 
lature of 1806 two colleges were incorporated and 
established,® and an act was passed “to establish acad- 
emies in several counties of this state and for the ap- 
pointment of trustees thereof.”° By this act, twenty- 
seven academies were incorporated, one for each of 
the then existing counties of the state. Carrick Acad- 
emy was established in Franklin County by an act 
passed by the General Assembly November 22, 1809.7 
This was the first effort to establish an academy within 
the county. Before this time little attention had been 
paid to education. Jonathan Burford, who is thought 
to have taught the first school in Winchester in a log 
cabin near the Davidson Spring, and the Reverend 
\ndrew S. Morris were among the early teachers.* 
William Metcalf, James Hunt, James Cunningham, 
Richard Calloway, Christopher Butler, and George 
Taylor were constituted a body politic and corporate 
to be known by the name of the Trustees of Carrick 
Academy of the County of Franklin.® The academy 
was established on the site that was later occupied by 
the Winchester Normal. William Buchanan and 
James Russey were believed to have conveyed the land 
to the trustees of the academy, but the deed has been 
lost, since it was not proved and registered on the 
books of Franklin County.'’ It is not known when 
Carrick Academy was first organized nor by whom it 
was first taught. It was probably named for Samuel 
Carrick, a native of Pennsylvania, who was a promi- 
nent Presbyterian minister, and had been president of 
Blount College.!! He removed in early life to Vir- 
ginia, where he received his education. In 1787 he 
came to Tennessee, and preached from the artificial 





‘112 Tennessee Reports, p. 488. 

Blount College in East Tennessee and Cumberland College 
in West Tennessee. See Phelan, History of Tennessee, p. 235. 

"112 Tennessee Reports, p. 489. 

‘History of Tennessee, Goodspeed Publishing Co., 1886, p. 
£00. 112 Tennessee Reports, p. 490. 

“Truth and Herald, Franklin County. 

‘Laws of Tennessee, Scott's Edition, p. 1198. 

‘Record Book S, Franklin County, p. 504. 

Phelan, p. 234. 
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mound near the confluence of the Holston and French 
Broad Rivers.!? 

Professor Witter conducted the school for some 
years prior to 1827 or 1828, when the school building 
burned. In 1828 Wallis Estill, the contractor engaged 
by the trustees, erected a new building at a cost of 
$629. Professor Robert Witter, a son of the former 
professor, was employed to teach the school. In 1855, 
a brick building, a part of the present structure, was 
erected at an expenditure of about $5,000.12 A short 
time prior to the Civil War the school fell into private 
hands, and was conducted intermittently during the 
war period.'4 

In 1865 the building was leased to the Bishop and 
Diocese of the Protestant Episcopal Church of Ten- 
nessee for ninety-nine years.15 A boys’ academy was 
conducted there for two years, when the lease was 
surrendered back to the trustees who had given it. In 
the fall of 1871 R. A. Clark accepted an offer tendered 
him by the board of Carrick Academy to take charge 
of this school at the beginning of the following year.!* 

Professor Clark was a native of Coffee County, Ten- 
nessee, and had been a student at the Beech Grove 
College. At the time he was in attendance there, the 
school was under the direction of Professor H. A. 
Scomp, later a professor of Greek in Emory College.!7 
Professor Clark had already proved himself a suc- 
cessful teacher in the schools of Wartrace and Alto, 
Tennessee, when he was approached by the trustees 
of Carrick Academy.!8 He had to return to his home 
in Coffee County without visiting the building and 
grounds of his new school. He had accepted the 
trustees’ offer with the understanding that he would 
open the school on January 1, 1872, with about 
seventy-five of the town students in his charge. His 
salary was to be paid from the tuition fees. The only 
remuneration that the trustees desired was a good 
school for the benefit of the town.!® 

On the first of January, 1872, when Professor Clark 
came to assume his duties at Carrick Academy, he 
found the campus without a fence and furrowed with 
gullies. Only two of the six rooms of the building 
had windowlights in them. There was a chapel sixty 
by forty, three recitation rooms about thirty by twenty, 
and two cloakrooms about fourteen by fourteen. The 
chapel was occupied by the Episcopal Church for re- 
ligious services. The rooms below looked as though 
the sheep had been occupying them. An old cistern in 
the rear was undermining the north end of the build- 
ing.?° 


“History of Tennessee (1886), Illustrated, p. 417. 

“Goodspeed, p. 800. 

“W. T. Hale and D. L. Merritt, History of Tennessee, Vol. 
VI, p. 1675. 

“Goodspeed, p. 800. 

“Original manuscript by R. A. Clark, in answer to the bill 
addressed to Honorable T. M. McConnell, Chancellor, by the 
Trustees of Carrick Academy elected at October term, 1902, 
and published in the Truth, October 16, 1902. 

“Normal Monitor, published monthly by the United Societies 
of the Winchester Normal, Winchester, Tennessee, May, 
1890, p. 14. 

“Hale and Merritt, p. 1675. 

“Original manuscript by R. A. Clark. 

*Idem. 


Mr. Clark cleaned the room, which was later used as 
the girls’ cloakroom in the Winchester Normal, and 
opened his school with only eight boys enrolled. This 
enrollment was in striking contrast to the flourishing 
school that he had left in Alto, Tennessee. The dilapi- 
dated condition of the building, the bare, unfenced 
yard, and the seeming indifference of the people 
toward the institution promised but little for the future 
of the school. He soon learned that the institution had 
suffered because of the inability of some of the former 
teachers to control the boys, and that it was thought 
because of the youthful appearance of the new teacher 
it was useless to patronize the school, as it would have 
only a short duration. 

This was a trying period in Mr. Clark’s life. At 
this time, he was offered a guaranteed salary at the 
other school. Notwithstanding his tuition fees did 
not pay his necessary expenses, he increased his ef- 
forts in behalf of the academy, and gradually reestab- 
lished confidence in the school and aroused an interest 
in the new enterprise.” 

After the most diligent work, Mr. Clark had only 
twenty-two students enrolled the first term. The equip- 
ment for his schoolroom consisted of a wooden black- 
board, an old stove, and some dilapidated, homemade 
seats.22, In August, when Professor Clark began the 
second term of his school with fifty-two pupils, he was 
assisted by his younger brother, L. M. Clark. They 
cleaned and repaired another room at their expense to 
accommodate the growing school. In February, 1873, 
Mr. Clark made arrangements with Professor J. M. 
Bledsoe of Alabama to become an associate principal, 
and to take charge of the languages. They worked to- 
gether until June, 1878. During this time many im- 
provements were made. They replastered the rooms, 
and equipped them with blackboards. They filled in 
the old cistern, and succeeded in getting a new roof 
on the building and a substantial fence around the 
campus. Evergreens and young trees were planted to 
beautify the premises.?3 

The course of instruction at Carrick Academy was 
thorough and complete, and adapted to the wants of 
the times. The school was divided into common school 
and academic departments. The common school in- 
cluded the “primary branches of an education,” which 
were given particular attention, for it was believed 
that, “if the foundation is imperfectly laid, the super- 
structure is proportionally unstable and useless.”?5 

The academic department embraced the following 
schools :*® 

I. English language and literature. 

II. Mathematics. 

III. Latin language and literature. 

IV. Greek language and literature. 

V. Moral philosophy. 

VI. Natural science. 

VII. History. 


**Normal Monitor, May, 1890, p. 14. 

"Original manuscript by R. A. Clark. 

*Idem. 

*Catalogue, Carrick Academy, 1876-77, pp. 5-8. 
*Ibid., p. 9. 

"Idem. 
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The aim of the curriculum was to provide “a syste- 
matic and thorough development of the mind,” but 
as is further explained in the remarks on the course 
of instruction, “the separate schools are arranged in 
such a manner as to be combined into different courses 
of study, thereby meeting the wants of those who are 
seeking systematic courses of education of different 
types of culture.”’?7 

Strict discipline was maintained, and serious work 
was required from the students as the following ex- 
cerpt from the catalogue shows :?8 


Although students are permitted to elect special studies in 
accordance with their tastes or intended business in life, such 
election will be under the supervision of the teachers, and no 
one will be allowed to take so many branches as to make him 
superficial, or so few as to render him indolent. No student 
need take a select course with the view of escaping the work 
of the Classical Course, for it is not intended to offer a place 
of refuge to the indolent. The same critical exactness and 
hard labor will be required in this as in the other. Students 
cannot enter upon studies for which they are unprepared. In 
all cases, classification is based upon critical examinations 
satisfactorily passed before admission into higher classes. 


Expenses, compared with those of the present day, 
were very small. Tuition per term of five months in 
the common school department was $15.00; in the 
preparatory year of the academic department, $20.00; 
and in the academic, $25.00. An incidental fee of 
$0.75 was charged. Those preparing for the ministry 
were relieved of expenses for tuition. They were 
admitted upon the presentation of satisfactory testi- 
monials and recommendations from the proper author- 
ities of the churches of which they were members. 
Board could be obtained in the best families of the 
town and vicinity at $2.50 to $3.00 per week.?® 

Carrick Academy had been for boys only until 1877, 
when girls were allowed to attend the primary grades.°° 
Few girls were sent to the school, for the idea of co- 
education was new in Franklin County. 

Through the seven years that the school had been 
under the direction of Professor Clark, it had grown 
in interest and public favor. Some of the more re- 
markable students and intellectuals who finished the 
academy course during this time were Hugh Embry, 
George Thompson, Ashton Baugh, Henry Baugh, Joe 
Williams, Henry Finch, Charles Shapard, and Floyd 
Estill. George Thompson became a leader of the bar 
of Northern Texas, and Floyd Estill distinguished 
himself in the courts of Tennessee. The latter is at 
present practicing law in Chattanooga in the firm of 
Estill and Morgan. 

In 1878 citizens of Winchester, among whom were 
members of the Carrick Academy Board of Trustees, 
suggested the idea of chartering the institution as a 
college and increasing the scope of the school by adding 
more departments and employing more _ teachers.*! 
After consultation Professor Clark and Professor 
Bledsoe decided to act on the suggestion. They went to 
see Professor James W. Terrill, who was then teaching 
at Centennial Academy at Goshen, about five miles 


a 


“Idem. 

“Idem. 

*Ibid., p. 17. 

“Normal Monitor, p. 14. 

Original manuscript by R. A. Clark. 


31 


from Winchester, and asked him to become a member 
of the faculty of the new school.32 

Mr. Terrill, who had been in Franklin County for 
only a few years, had made a reputation for himself 
by his unusual teaching methods. In 1876 he moved 
from Huntsville, Missouri, to Winchester for his 
health. In Huntsville he had been president for seven 
or eight years of Mount Pleasant College, a Baptist 
institution. As a Confederate soldier, he had lost 
the lower part of his left lung in the defense of Atlanta 
in 1864, and was menaced with tuberculosis in the 
chalk dust and the confinement of a schoolroom. A 
warmer climate and an out-of-door life were essential 
to his health, He came to Tennessee and bought a 
farm. He exchanged some property that he owned 
in Missouri for a large town house, which is now 
Moore’s Funeral Home in Winchester, and began his 
residence there. His wife, Mrs. Colie H. Terrill, was 
employed by Dr. Graves to conduct the primary depart- 
ment in the Mary Sharp College that fall. 

The Centennial Academy was being built the first 
year that the Terrills lived in Winchester, and was 
completed and dedicated the following year. Mr. 
Terrill made the dedication address when the school 
opened in the fall of 1877 with William MclIlheran as 
teacher. Before the day was over Mr. Terrill was 
persuaded by the trustees of the school to become the 
principal with Mr. Mcllheran as his assistant. The 
school building had only two rooms, which could be 
thrown into one. However, the success of the school 
was surprising, and boarding pupils were in every 
home for miles around before the school year was 
over. At the commencement in June the classes were 
examined publicly. Many people from Winchester 
and other parts of the county came to watch a “live 
wire” teach as though he enjoyed doing it. His stu- 
dents were well trained, and they could tell clearly 
what they knew. 

Captain Ben Dufield, a retired Mississippi River 
captain, who had an excellent library, was living in 
Winchester. He was a prodigious reader and a stu- 
dent of governmental affairs. Students sought infor- 
mation from him for class recitation and debates. 
He was interested in the youth of the town, and he 
would entertain them for hours with his conversations. 
Captain Dufield was impressed with Mr. Terrill’s re- 
markable teaching ability, and was instrumental in 
having him become a partner of Professors Clark and 
Bledsoe. 

In the milder climate Mr. Terrill’s health was im- 
proved, and he was encouraged to do the one thing of 
which he had dreamed in Franklin County. He wished 
to better the economic conditions for the young women 
in the families stranded by the late war. In many 
homes women were the only breadwinners, and they 
found no opportunities open to them. Those who were 
taught at the Mary Sharp College could make no 
practical use of their education except to teach modest- 
ly in a quiet way. They were not sent to school with 
that idea in mind. A woman might teach as an act 


“Tdem. 
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of necessity, but marriage was the only real vocation 
It was considered disgraceful for a woman 
to earn her own living. Mr. Terrill’s idea was that a 
co-educational school, properly and efficiently con- 
ducted, would give new opportunities to women, and 
would teach the world that a woman could go out from 
home and earn a living and yet retain her culture and 


for her. 


refinement. 

Mr. Terrill wished to make the new school co-edu- 
cational in all departments. Professor Clark and Pro- 
fessor Bledsoe were frankly skeptical that the daugh- 
ters of the “best families” would attend the school. 
Albert S. Marks was then governor of Tennessee. He 
was a resident of Winchester, and his old home 
“Hundred Oaks” still stands there. His sons, Albert 
and Arthur, had been students at Carrick Academy. 
The governor welcomed the new institution for his 
boys, but he feared that co-education was a serious 
mistake, and would end only in failure. He sent a 
committee from Nashville, where he was professional- 
ly engaged, to see Mr. Terrill and to discourage him 
in his idea of co-education. The committee talked for 
two hours in an effort to convince him that he was 
But co-education was to Mr. 
He con- 


making a mistake. 
Terrill the only right system of education. 
tended that if students of both sexes are thrown to- 
gether in the study room, at recitation, and in all 
school drills “greater mental exertion is secured, the 
heart is better educated, and closer attention to the 
manners constantly given. Fanciful, romantic, ab- 
surd notions of the other sex, so frequent under the 
‘strictly separate’ system, are supplanted by a correct 
knowledge of each other’s character, and a just con- 
ception of the relation of the sexes. The presence of 
the sexes mutually stimulates and restrains—it ele- 
vates, purifies, and refines.’’* 

Mr. Terrill wished to teach only in a co-educational 
institution. He had refused the presidency of Hardin 
College for Girls in Mexico, Missouri, several years 
before he left his home in Missouri. It was one of 
the first endowed educational institutions, and paid 
high salaries during the panic times of 1873 when most 
Missouri schools had cut salaries in half. 

In Winchester there was much opposition to this 
new system of education. Mr. Terrill realized that 
he had a serious problem to face in combating this 
opposition, but he determined to overcome it. He 
wrote to his old patrons in Randolph County, Missouri, 
who represented the best families, and asked that they 
send their daughters to his school. About fifteen stu- 
dents came from Missouri that fall, the majority of 
whom were eighteen-year-old girls. They came from 
cultured families, and were quiet and dignified. In 
time they proved themselves excellent students.*+ 

In May, 1878, Carrick Academy was leased by the 
authority of the County Court to the trustees of the 
Winchester Normal for a period of fifteen years. The 


* 4nnual Announcement, Winchester Normal, Winchester, 
Tennessee, 1878-79, p. 6. 

“The above facts and information concerning James W. 
Terrill were supplied by his daughter, Mrs. Maud Terrill 
Hopkins. 


board of trustees was composed of Captain Duffield, 
President: T. J. Gaines, Secretary; W. W. Garner, 
G. G. Phillips, W. H. Brannan, J. L. Baugh, ]. Kaser- 
man, John Simmons, J. K. Bennett, J. M. Anderson, 
Henry Finch, A. S. Marks, H. R. Moore, William 
Taylor, W. B. Gray, James H. Davis, H. G. Hampton, 
B. B. Turman, and C. C. Estill.35 

Since both Mr. Clark and Mr. Bledsoe were young, 
unmarried men, they considered it wise to have Pro- 
fessor Terrill, who had a family, named as president 
of the new co-educational institution.** In addition 
to his executive position he held the chair of logic 
and of mental and moral philosophy. Mr. Clark was 
professor of mathematics, and Mr. Bledsoe, professor 
of Greek and Latin. Other teachers on the faculty 
were Professor A. F. Dix, who taught English and 
history; Miss Mollie Bledsoe, teacher of ornamental 
work; William Mcllheran, teacher of the grammar 
school; and Mrs. Colie Terrill, teacher of the primary 
school.** Improvements to the building and _ the 
grounds were made at a considerable expense before 
the opening of the school term. Citizens of the town 
raised a fund of $500, to which the teachers themselves 
added $1,248.34. About $500 of the teachers’ contri- 
bution was used for furniture which was to be owned 
by the individual teachers.*S The faculty served ona 
cooperative plan, each getting a certain part of the 
proceeds. The three partners were shareholders. The 
free school money of the county was given to them. 
When the school was opened in September, 1878, there 
were two hundred and twenty students, including one 
hundred and sixty free school pupils, leaving only 
sixty who paid tuition. The free school pupils were 
taken out at the end of the first year.*® 

The Winchester Normal was designed for both sexes, 
as its first catalogue states: “It is organized, and will 
be conducted, according to the design of Providence 
in the constitution of society, on the basis of a well 
regulated family. God places brothers and sisters in 
the same family, and by placing boys and girls in the 
same school, the boys are gentler, and the girls strong- 
er, while the morals and manners of both are purer 
and better. 

“If it be possible to establish a school with a common 
course of study that will meet all the claims of de- 
veloped manhood, and that will contain all that is 
needed for the most finished womanly culture, while 
it secures to young ladies and gentlemen all the benefits 
derived from each other’s presence in the schoolroom, 
it ought to be done. To this end, and for this work, 
is this school designed. 

“While the mission of the sexes is different, yet 
mind has no sex; and it does not follow that a common 
culture, with additions to specially adapt it to the 
wants of either, cannot be provided and given. The 
peculiar endowments and characteristics of either sex 

“Goodspeed, p. 801; Annual Announcement, Winchester 
Normal, 1878-79, p. 3. 

“Original manuscript by R. A. Clark. 

“Annual Announcement, 1878-79, p. 4. 

“Original manuscript by R. A, Clark. 


“Goodspeed, p. 801; Report of Commissioner of Education 
(1878), p. 229. 
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are recognized, and will be used as mighty agencies for 
the healthy development of mind and heart. In doing 
this, the untold evils of the nunnery system will be 
avoided, while greater effort, more thorough scholar- 
ship, and better manners will be secured.”#° 

The school was nonsectarian. Its faculty comprised 
members of three churches, and the board of trustees 
represented nearly all churches. To neither teacher 
nor trustee was any sectarian test applied, but rather 
fitness for the place was considered.*! 

The normal had, in addition to preparatory and col 
legiate departments, a normal department in which 
was pursued the course indicated in Ogden’s Outlines 
of Pedagogical Science.* Its founders wished to 
make it a model and professional school in addition to 
a college of culture. They prophesied that the day 
would come “when teachers, to get employment, must 
be competent.” Schoolkeeping is not schoolteaching. 
“Principles and methods” cannot be ignored by the 
successful teacher. It is necessary for a teacher to 
remember “that understanding a subject is different 
from teaching it.” Skill, tact, and knowledge in this 
profession are products of energy, labor, and study. 
The Winchester Normal strove to embody in practice 
“the highest results reached by the wisdom of the age 
and tested by the experience of its most practical and 
gifted educators.”** 

The collegiate department was composed of the fol- 
lowing schools :*+ 

|. English and history. 

Il. Mathematics. 

III. Latin. 

[V. Greek. 

V. Natural science. 

VI. Moral philosophy. 

VII. Music. 

VIII. Commercial school. 

IX. Ornamental work. 

A certificate was given to any student completing a 
school. It stated actually what he had accomplished. 
To students completing schools of English and history, 
mathematics, natural science, and moral philosophy a 
diploma was given conferring the appropriate degree. 
\ full diploma of the college was granted to those com- 
pleting the schools of Latin and Greek in addition to 
the above schools. 

Actual attainment, and not length of time nor num- 
ber of studies, was required for a diploma. A student’s 
thorough mastery of the subject was the end sought by 
the Winchester Normal.*® 

Recitations were conducted in the best manner to 
ascertain the extent of preparation on the part of the 
pupils. The pupils were thoroughly tested and such 
instruction given as teachers deemed necessary. No 
student who was inattentive, or who failed without 


“Report of Commissioner of Education (1878), p. 229. 


Annual Announcement (1878-79), p. 5. 
“4unual Announcement (1878-79), p. 7. 
“Tbid., p. 19. 

“Ibid., p. 30. 
“Ibid., pp. 16-19. 
*Ibid., p. 20. 


excuse from want of preparation, was permitted to 
recite with the class.*° The feature of mutual criti- 
cism was employed as a “waking-up” system. It was 
thought to call forth in mental conflict all the powers 
of the students. Every answer, solution, demonstra- 
tion was open to the free criticism of all. Such a 
method, the teachers considered, “individualizes pupils, 
compels attention, fosters independent thought, and 
secures accuracy.’’47 , 

The regular work of the week began on Tuesday 
and continued until Saturday evening. All students 
above the primary department were given work to do 
on Monday morning, unless they were excused for 
special reasons. From two o’clock till four o’clock in 
the afternoon on Monday the boarding students were 
required to be in their rooms and to make preparations 
for the recitations of the next day. No boarding stu- 
dent was allowed to spend his time away from home 
at night. The object of teaching on Saturday rather 
than on Monday was to assure five days of solid work, 
with well-prepared lessons, without necessitating the 
preparation of lessons on Sunday.*8 Students were 
encouraged to attend the church of their choice, for 
it was considered that moral training was as essential 
as intellectual. 

It was the aim of the school to impress on its stu- 
dents the importance of a liberal education. The 
school realized that our complex civilization is making 
ever-increasing demands upon our colleges and uni- 
versities for men and women of exact scholarship, 
broad culture, and the most complete possible equip- 
ment of intellectual training.*® 

The Winchester Normal was not a boarding school. 
Its students boarded in private homes. Life in college 
dormitories was considered “artificial and not home- 
like.” The president of the school desired all of his 
students to have the benefit of the training obtained in 
a Christian family. He considered the Christian 
family “the guardian of youth and the sanctuary of all 
that is good,” and he contended that “its influences 
alone protect and strengthen—give a vigorous, well- 
balanced and self-reliant character.’’5° 

Tuition expenses were almost identical to those at 
Carrick Academy. For the term of five months ex- 
penses were as follows: 


PS IE nin ncn ceneademaneeneee $10.00 
Grammar Seno a et Ae 15.00 
COG BRE cnc nn wsinadiad tenabenebione 25.00 
Music on Piano, with use of the instrument____- 30.00 
Music on Guitar, with use of the instrument__-- 20.00 
Music on Organ, with use of the instrument___- 30.00 
(Cennentiat WO OUESR 65. ne ie ee 20.00 
incidental Fee, per texts... nen acimnrndngnain Ee 


Those preparing for the Ministry were not charged 
tuition.*! 
(To be continued ) 


“Lbid., p. 34. 

“Tbid., p. 39. 

* Announcement, 1905-06, p. 5. 
‘‘lbid., p. 6. 

“dnnouncement, 1878-79, p. 32. 
"Tbid., p. 36. 
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Attitudes of Tennessee High School Seniors Toward the 
Church, the Home, and the Law 


Purpose and Plans of the Study 
HIS is a report of a study 
which was made for the use 
of the Curriculum Committee 

of the Tennessee Educational Com- 
mission. The study undertook to 
determine with what readiness our 
high school seniors defend and up- 
hold three of our most valuable in- 
stitutions—the church, the home, 
and the law. Do they hold toward 
these institutions a constructive, 
sympathetic attitude or one of in- 
difference and neglect? With what 
satisfaction do they participate in 
the activities of the church and the 
home? If they are inclined to be 
critical of these institutions, is the 
criticism constructive or destruc- 
tive? Does it come from a mind 
that wants to improve the thing 
criticised or from one that cares 


D. G. STOUT 


Professor of Sociology and Economics 
State Teachers College 
Johnson City, Tennessee 








oe 

Mr. Stout presents in the accom- 
panying article a resume of the 
findings of a committee, of which 
he was a member, in an effort to 
determine the attitudes of Tennes- 
see high school seniors toward the 
church, the home, and the law. 
This study was made for the 
Tennessee Educational Commission 
through the cooperation of the 
CWA and the TVA. 


C. E. Rogers of Johnson City 
rendered valuable assistance in 
tabulating the data while the tests 
upon the results of which the study 
rests were administered by Mrs. 
Mary Moore and Mrs. Wayne 
Campbell. The scoring of the 
tests and the typing of results were 
done by Al Boyer, Mary Ray, and 
Jennie V. Kennedy, students in the 
Teachers College, Johnson City.— 


the fact that they were selected out 
of the many senior classes as being 
fitted to give the information the 
study required. They were asked 
to omit their names from the 
tests if they so desired. Further- 
more, those scales which showed 
unusual carelessness, inconsistency 
and irresponsibility were discarded 
from the scoring and tabulation. 
In fact due care was taken to get 
into the picture only those respon- 
ses which, as nearly as possible, in- 
dicated the true feelings of the stu- 
dent on the matters in question. 
And, except in a very small per cent 
of the instances, we feel that a fair- 
ly accurate cross section of their 
sentiments was registered. 


Conclusions 


After scoring and tabulating the 
data the following conclusions were 


little if it be destroyed? The subject Editor. 


formulated: 








matter of the study deals with 








|. Regarding the Church 





these questions as applied to Ten- 
nessee high school seniors. 


Scope of the Study 

Seniors in thirty-seven high schools were tested. 
These schools represent the open country, small village 
and city areas. They were also selected so as to 
represent the three grand divisions of the state. 
About 1200 seniors were included in the study. The 
tests were given and the data were tabulated during 
the period from January to May, 1934. That is, the 
study deals with the seniors graduating in our high 
schools in the spring of 1934. 


v 


Measurements Used in Study 


The following attitude scales were used: Thurstone- 
Chave Attitude scale on the church, Thurstone-Katz 
scale on the law, and the author’s own scale on atti- 
tude toward Specific Phases of Church and Home 
Life. 

We are fully aware of the fact that any study of a 
phenomenon so elusive as an attitude is fraught with 
many difficulties and that it subjects itself at once to 
much criticism and misgivings. From the beginning 
of the study this fact was given due consideration. In 
applying the tests, for example, the cooperation of the 
high school principal, the teaching staff and the senior 
class was first enlisted. The class was called together 
where the purpose of the project was explained by 
the field worker giving the tests. It was made clear 
to the students that their responses on the scales had 
nothing to do with their standing in school. They 
were appealed to on the basis of their own honor and 


<< P ? 
1. There is a decided lack of an 


integrated, unified philosophy on the part of the high 
school senior toward the church. He exhibits a mixed 
mass of rather disconnected, loosely organized senti- 
ments, or feelings, toward it. He hardly knows what 
value to put upon it as an institution. 

2. Ninety per cent of the white seniors studied and 
ninety-eight per cent of the colored are members of 
a church. Since the sampling of the whites especially 
is fairly representative, the above percentage may be 
considered fairly accurate for the total high school 
senior group for the state. 

3. The average scores of 67 per cent of the white 
seniors are in the range favorable to the church and 
33 per cent represent favorableness with some reserva- 
tions or wavering tendencies. Of the colored group 
59 per cent and 41 per cent fall in these respective 
categories. 

4. As was expected, the girls are more favorably 
disposed toward the church than the boys. A larger 
per cent of the boys have reservations with respect to 
their feelings toward the church and more of them are 
wavering. Of the girls 72.6 per cent show varying 
degrees of favorableness as against 60 per cent of 
the boys. 

5. Of the country, village, and city groups, the vil- 
lage seniors seem to have a slightly higher estimate of, 
and more favorable attitude toward, the church than 
do the seniors of either the country or city group. Of 
the country seniors, 70 per cent hold varying degrees 
of favorableness, while 77 per cent of the city group 
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and 79 per cent of the village group have these atti- 
tudes. The average scores of these groups are: coun- 
try, 2.71; towns under 2500, 2.42; and towns over 
2500, 2.62. (The lower the score the more favorable 
toward the church.) 

6. The East Tennessean seems to place more reser- 
yations upon his appraisal of, and disposition toward, 
the church than is the case with the Middle or the 
West Tennessean. The percentages for the combined 
degrees of favorableness are for Middle, 76.2; for 
West, 73.2; and for East, 62.7. The percentages in 
the favorable-with-reservations class are for Middle, 
19: for West, 26.2; and for East, 31.6. 

7. Two hundred sixty-seven or 23.3 per cent of the 
1148 white and colored seniors checked the statement, 
“I know too little about any church to express an 
opinion.” About 83 per cent of these are church 
members. 

8. Statement “31” on Thurston’s scale (“There is 
much wrong in my church, but I feel it is so important 
that it is my duty to help improve it.’”’) which repre- 
sents the constructively critical, defending, loyal atti- 
tude was checked by 56.2 per cent of the 1148 seniors 
studied. 

9. Tabulation of 398 seniors, expressing 5122 atti- 
tudes toward the church program as listed on the 
writer’s scale, shows that 77 per cent of the partici- 
pations are attended with satisfaction—with moderate 
pleasure or great pleasure. In 8 per cent of the ex- 
periences there is no opportunity to participate. This 
leaves 15 per cent of the experiences attended with 
dissatisfaction. 

10. The Baptist seniors seem to experience a greater 
degree of satisfaction from participating in their 
church program than any of the other denominations 
included. Of their attitudes 83 per cent are of the 
satisfying type as against 77 per cent of the Metho- 
dists, 76 per cent of the Christians and 72 per cent of 
the Presbyterians. 

11. The Baptists seem also to be offering their young 
people slightly greater opportunity for participation in 
the church program. 

12. Church members experience more satisfaction 
from participation than do nonmembers ; the percent- 
ages of their attitudes that are favorable being 79 
and 64, respectively. 

13. Of the 14 activities listed the Methodists rank 
Sunday school first; while preaching by my favorite 
preacher is ranked first by Baptists, Christians and 
Presbyterians. The Baptists and Methodists seem to 
be enjoying their regular preaching services more than 
is the case with the Presbyterians and Christians. 

14. When the preferences of all groups are com- 
bined, “‘preaching by my favorite preacher” holds first 
place among the 14 activities ; Sunday school is second ; 
regular preaching services is third; church socials and 
hymns and anthems stand fourth; and teaching a Sun- 
day school class stands at the bottom. 

15. Activities involving personal responsibility or 
leadership, such as teaching Sunday school class, sing- 


ing in choir, being a leader, etc., rank toward the 
bottom of the list. 


ll. Regarding the Law 
1. According to the Thurstone-Katz scale practically 
20 per cent of the seniors show indifference to the law, 
and 74 per cent have moderate respect for it. 
2. The country and village seniors have higher re- 


spect for law than do those of the towns over 2500 | 


population. And the village group ranks higher than 
the open country. The village shows a better median 
score and the percentages in the indifferent class are: 
village, 9.4; country, 14.4; and city (over 2500), 25.5. 

3. There seems to be very little difference between 
boys and girls as to their respect for law. 

4. On the question of the law versus individual 
codes of conduct (as indicated in statement “13” of 
the Thurstone-Katz scale (“The law is superior to 
individual codes of conduct’) 68 per cent of the 
seniors feel that the law is superior. 


lll. Regarding the Home 

1. The country students derive more satisfaction 
from participation in their home life than do the town 
students. 92 per cent of their attitudes toward the 
activities listed are favorable, 4.5 per cent are in- 
different and 3.5 per cent are unfavorable. In the 
case of the town group these percentages are 86, 8, 
and 6, respectively. 

2. The country boys and girls have greater oppor- 
tunity to participate in home life than is the case with 
the town boys and girls. The no-opportunity per- 
centage for the town group is 11 as compared to 7 
for the country group. 

3. Considering the entire group studied, 88 per cent 
of their attitudes toward the home activities listed are 
favorable, that is, 88 per cent of their participation is 
attended with satisfaction. Seven per cent is attended 
by indifference and 5 per cent by dissatisfaction— 
dread or displeasure. 


Study Habits or Scatterbrain Thoughts? 
(Continued from page 6) 


We have shown that very satisfactory results in the , 


attainment of better thinking can be achieved in schools 
through transfer of training in one study habit out- 
lining. That training in the conscious use of other 
common study habits might bring similar results 
through direct training as well as through transfer 
seems reasonable. Much thorough laboratory and 
classroom investigation in study habits is needed. 
Other study habits should be psychologically analyzed 
and training lessons constructed to provide a maximum 
of practice in their successful use. As in the case of 
outlining, improved skill in the use of a given study 
habit is almost certain to bring immediate improvement 
in the quality of school learning and may also insure 
the development of habits of thinking and study that 
will function successfully in adult life. 





‘For a complete report of the investigation, see the Journal 
of Educational Research for December, 1934 (28: 241-254). 
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Educational Inequalities in 
DR. J. C. WALLER 


Director, Training Schoo! 


HE FOLLOWING 

parisons have been computed 

from data taken from the 

Fifth Biennial Report of the Com- 

missioner of Finance and Taxation 

under date of January 1, 1933, and 

the Annual Report of the Department of Education 
for the year ending June 30, 1933. 

Tax on property is the principal source of school 


coMm- 


revenue. Column one reveals great inequalities in 
ability of the counties of Tennessee to support educa- 
tion. Overton County has $837 of assessed wealth 
per child, Shelby County has $29,354, Davidson has 
$24,793, Knox, $15,559, and Hamilton, $21,020. Seven- 
teen counties, of the total 95, have less than $1,500 of 
assessed wealth per child. Fifty-eight counties have 
less than $3,000, and seventy-one counties have less 
than $4,000 of assessed wealth per child to bear the 
burden of school support. The total assessed value of 
the four counties Shelby, Davidson, Knox, and Hamil- 
ton is 55 per cent of the total assessed value of the 
whole state. The enrollment of these four counties 
is only 32 per cent of the total enrollment of the state. 

Column 2 shows the ratio of the wealth in each 
county per child to the per-pupil wealth in Overton 
County. This column should be read thus: Anderson 
County has 3.25 times as much wealth per child as 
Overton, and Bedford has 6.07 times as much wealth 
per child as Overton, etc, 
Column 3 reveals great variations of school tax 
rates among the several counties. Unicoi County with 
only $1,461 of assessed wealth per child pays $1.40 
per hundred. The school tax in the two rich counties 
of Shelby and Davidson is only 38 cents. Unicoi 
County has only one-twentieth as much wealth per 
child as Shelby, but levies a school tax 3.68 times 
greater than the school tax in Shelby. 

Wealth found in industrial and commercial centers 
is the creation of cooperative efforts of all persons in 
the state, and in other states, engaged in industry and 
commerce. All the people of Tennessee do contribute 
and cooperate in building up great industrial centers of 
wealth. The wealth, if equitably assessed, should be 
taxed at a rate, uniform throughout the state, and she 
revenue thus derived should be so distributed that 
every child in the state, regardless of residence, shall 
be provided with educational facilities up to a mini- 
mum prescribed by the state. 

The annual cost of operating elementary schools 
is shown in column 5. The amount $5.49 for Moore 
County is less than actual cost because warrants were 
not issued for the deficit incurred in the operation of 
the elementary schools. The amount officially re- 
ported was the actual amount paid out. This may be 
true of one or two other counties. Since $5.49 in 
Moore County is less than true cost per child the 
ratios found in column 6 would be decreased if the 
actual cost in Moore County could be determined. This 


State Teachers College 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


Tennessee 


correction would not alter annual 
cost in other counties. Seventeen 
counties spend less than $20 per child 
annually. Twenty-five counties 
spend more than $30, and four coun. 
ties spend more than $40 per child. 
The minimum cost of operating the high schools a 
year 1s $12 per child in Dyer County, and the maxi- 
mum is $177 in Shelby County—a ratio of 1 to 14.59, 
Nine counties are operating at a cost of less than $40, 
and the cost of operation in sixteen counties is greater 
than $80. 
The figures found in even columns, expressing 
ratios, represent true values, but on account of space 
all costs have been expressed in the nearest whole 


dollar. 


ratios. 


This will explain the slight discrepancy in the 


These gross inequalities of school revenues, educa- 
tional opportunities, and school burdens are unfair, un- 
just, and undemocratic. Education is no longer a local 
function but a state responsibility. The future welfare 
of the state demands (1) that each and every child in 
the state, regardless of residence, shall be furnished, 
so far as possible, equal educational opportunities up 
to some uniform minimum prescribed by the state ; (2) 
that the funds necessary to finance this minimum pro- 
gram in educational offerings shall be raised by the 
state and adjusted in such a manner as to bear upon 
all the people in all the counties at the same rate in 
relation to their ability to pay; and (3) that the state, 
operating through its state department of education, 
shall exercise adequate supervision and control of all 
state schools to see that all money is wisely, econom- 
cally and efficiently expended. 

If any local unit should desire educational offerings 
in addition to those provided by the minimum program 
furnished by the state, then this local unit should be 
given the privilege of levying a local tax to finance this 
additional service. 

“Government, to be intelligent and stable, must 
based upon knowledge, education, and an appreciation 
If the utterances of 





of spiritual and ethical values. 












the people are to become the voice of the law, thos 
utterances must be born in minds lit by wisdom, and 
keenly conscious of the duties, responsibilities, oppor 
tunities and satisfactions that await an intellectually 
If democracy fails, chaos of 
autocracy must The triumph of democracy 
can never be approached, much less achieved, apart 


enfranchised citizenry. 
follow. 


from a system of education which is free and univer 
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Announcing a3 


and it will accompany any text. 


A new workbook in Tennessee history by G. Tillman Stewart, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Henderson County. Eighty pages of the Be 

Tennessee history material, including nine and one-half pages of 
comprehensive outline plus eight pages of test questions. Thirty lessons. It is just the thing for review 
rice, 48 cents. Postage, prepaid. 


TENNESSEE HISTORICAL COMPANY, Box 292, Lexington, Tennessee 
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W. A. BASS, EDITOR 








“A popular government without popular information or the 
means of acquiring it is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, 
or, perhaps both. Knowledge will forever govern ignorance ; 
and a people who mean io be their own governors must arm 
themselves with the power knowledge gives.’—MADISON,. 


IMMEDIATE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR PUBLIC 
EDUCATION IN TENNESSEE 


I. A minimum term of eight (8) months for all 
public elementary schools. 

II. A minimum term of nine (9) months for all 
public high schools. 

III. A reasonable single salary schedule for public 
school teachers based on training and experience. 

IV. A minimum of two (2) years of college train- 
ing for all beginning elementary teachers and four 
years of college training for all beginning high school 
teachers. 

V. The maintenance of the State University and all 
other state colleges on an efficient basis. 

VI. We vigorously oppose the restriction of local in- 
itiative in the support of public education by legislative 
Act. 

VII. In order to put the above program into imme- 
diate effect we respectfully urge the Sixty-Ninth Gen- 
eral Assembly to: 

A. Retain all existing appropriations for public edu- 
cation at all levels and raise through appropriate 
revenue measures an amount sufficient to meet 
these appropriations ; and, in addition 

B. Have the state assume a larger share of the cost 
of maintaining the public school system by appro- 
priating annually therefor in addition to all ap- 
propriations now in effect the amounts set out 
below and for the purposes indicated : 


1. For elementary schools__-.--~---- $4,000,000 
= Por tee omes............1....... 1,000,000 
3. For the State University and other 
gn 550,000 
4. For state and local supervision, 
libraries and consolidation__------ 450,000 
fe a eee $6,000,000 


In order that the state may produce sufficient funds 
with which to meet the appropriations above requested, 
we favor the enactment of a General Sales Tax. 


e 
LOCAL INITIATIVE AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Tennessee, in her constitutions of 1834 and of 
1870, has committed herself on the question of public 
education. Article XI of the Constitution reads in 
part as follows: 


Knowledge, learning and virtue being essential to the 
preservation of republican institutions, and the diffusion of 
opportunities and advantages of education throughout the 
different portions of the state, being highly conducive to the 


promotion of this end, it shall be the duty of the general as- 
sembly in all future periods of this government, to cherish 
literature and science. 

From the foregoing statement it is at once apparent 
that the framers of Tennessee’s constitution meant 
to make it the expressed duty of the general assembly 
of all future times to maintain a system of public 
education applicable to all portions of the state, 
However, there is no language in the state’s funda- 
mental law expressing or implying restriction of the 
local unit in providing current funds with which to 
aid in the maintenance of public education save in 
connection with the poll tax. On the contrary, the 
development of public education in Tennessee has 
been characterized by the degree of financial support 
accorded it by the local taxing unit. Even now ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the total current cost of 
public elementary and secondary education is paid by 
the local units. Thus far the state, as a state, has 
done practically nothing in the matter of providing 
school buildings and equipment. This fact, however, 
reflects no credit on the state. 

Right now there is pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Sixty-Ninth General Assembly a 
bill designed to completely change the state’s present 
plan of financing public education. Among other 
things this bill is designed: 

1. To make the state solely responsible for the 
maintenance of public elementary and _ second- 
ary education. 

2. To absolutely prevent the levy of any tax what- 
soever for the support of schools by any county, 
city or other taxing district. 

To relieve all property of any tax for school 
purposes and to place all responsibility for 
school revenue upon retail , sales. 

This measure or any measure having the same 
effect runs counter to our history and philosophy of 
education. We believe that the maintenance of a 
system of public education is a function of the state; 
that this function should be performed for the gen- 
eral welfare; that all the property of all the people 
should bear its just share of the burden of educating 
all the children of all the people. Moreover, we 
know that local initiative has been the mainspring in 
the extension and improvement of the state’s system 
of public education. The general assemblies of the 
past have dealt harshly with the public schools. Prog- 
ress has always come slowly. In times of financial 
stringency the schools have been the first to feel the 
blighting effects of retrenchment and the last govern- 
mental agency to share in the fruits of the return of 
prosperity. But in fair weather or foul, those who 
have enjoyed wealth and position have all too fre- 
quently held themselves apart from if not in active 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Shall the Public Schools Survive? 


1. Forty-six days of the 75-day 
session of the Sixty-Ninth General 


B. O. DUGGAN 


except that it will cause them in- 
convenience and trouble. 





Assembly of Tennessee have come 
and gone. 

2. To this date nothing has been done for Public 
Education. Fifty counties and forty cities and inde- 
pendent districts are threatened with the necessity of 
closing their schools. Some have already been closed. 

3. A bill for the protection of game, rabbits, 
squirrels, quail, and such has become a law; but 
nothing for the protection and training of children for 
citizenship. 

4. Two bills containing provisions for Public Edu- 
cation have been introduced in the Legislature for en- 
actment into law—H. B. No. 242, S. B. No. 155, 
known as the Administration Bill, and H. B. No. 384, 
known as the Motlow Bill. 

5. Both these bills are Sales Tax Bills. 

6. The Administration Bill provides for eight 
months elementary and nine months high school. 

7. The Motlow Bill by its very terms cannot do 
this—its chief function being to protect the large 
property holder. 

8. A large arnount of the real estate in Tennessee 
is owned or controlled by interests outside the state— 
corporations, insurance companies, trust companies, 
banks, and various other investment concerns. 

9. These vested interests care little or nothing for 
Tennessee or the people of Tennessee, except and only 
in so far as the people of Tennessee may serve them. 

10. Large real estate holders and other investment 
organizations within the state are joining their forces 
with the outsiders against the interest of the rank and 
file of the population of the state. 

These are not interested in the welfare of all the 
children of all the people of Tennessee. They are in- 
terested only in dividends—dividends at the expense of 
the people of Tennessee. 

They eapress interest in public education, but in the 
same breath insist that all real estate be free of taxa- 
tion. 

They do not mention the fact that large mortgage 
holders, relieved of taxation, will foreclose and take 
over the homes and farms of the small home and farm 
holders. 

They favor a Sales Tax, provided it is set outside 
their own runways. 

ll. The larger cities of Tennessee oppose a Sales 
Tax, apparently because they would not receive from 
it all they pay out on account of it. 

They do not mention the fact that cities survive and 
prosper only to the extent that their trade territory 
survives and prospers. 

They seem unwilling to share their prosperity with 
the people who have made it possible. 

12. Manufacturers, wholesale and retail merchants 
are opposed to a Sales Tax for no obvious reason 


) 


They do not mention that twenty- 
two states have a sales tax and that seven of these 
impose a tax on wholesalers. 

It must in justice be said that all the interests re- 
ferred to above are all in favor of any kind of tax, - 
provided it does not apply to them. 

13. A Sales Tax is not the fairest tax. 

It places the load on the back least able to bear it. 

Under present conditions it seems that a Sales Tax 
is the only hope for the Public Schools. 

14. The Income Tax is a fair tax—since its load is 
placed according to ability to pay. 

15. Tennessee’s out-of-date constitution prevents the 
use of an Income Tax. 

It permits a Sales Tax. 

16. Why have Public Schools? 

(a) There can be no democratic government unless 
the masses of the people, who make government pos- 
sible, know what their powers and duties are. 

(b) Citizens can know their powers and duties only 
through Right Education. 

(c) Without Right Education the people, who must 
hold the power and use it in a democracy, cannot know 
their rights. 

17. Public Education is the biggest problem of the 
state. 

Good Citizens cannot be made without Right Edu- 
cation. 

Good Government cannot be had without Good 
Citizens. 

Therefore, the state must maintain schools for Right 
Education. 

18. Education tends to lessen crime. 

Last year a survey of the education of the inmates 
of Tennessee State Prisons at Brushy Mountain and 
at Nashville showed that: 

Of the total 2,696 convicts, 473, nearly 18 per cent, 
cannot read and write; 2,145, nearly 80 per cent, have 
not finished elementary school; 69 are high school 
graduates ; and only 9 are college graduates. 

About one in five of the penitentiary criminals in 
Tennessee is illiterate and comes from the illiterate 
514 per cent of our population. 

It costs the United States, on the average, $100.00 
a year to keep a child in school and $300.00 a year to 
keep a criminal in prison. 

To keep a pupil in elementary school cost Tennessee 
$26.76 for the session 1933-34. 

To keep a pupil in high school cost Tennessee $61.40 
for the session 1933-34. 

To keep a prisoner in the state penitentiary cost 
Tennessee $180.00 for the year 1933. 

The total amount appropriated by the Sixty-Eighth 
General Assembly of Tennessee for maintenance and 
operation of the state prisons at Brushy Mountain and 
Nashville for the biennium 1933-34 was $1,045,130.00 
for 2,696 criminals. 
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You will be interested in our . 


COMPLETE PICTURE 
SERVICE 


for 
THE SCHOOL, HOME, 
OFFICE, CHURCH 
And Other Places Where Pictures Are 
Needed 
This Service Consists of .. . 
EDUCATIONAL ART 
EXHIBITS FOR SCHOOLS 


LARGE PICTURES 
For CLASS MEMORIALS and gifts from P.-T. 
A.’s and other organizations, and for the decora- 
tion of your classrooms. 


7 
PICTURES IN SMALL SIZES 


for Art Appreciation 


Write for Information and Catalogs 





Artprint Department 


PRACTICAL DRAWING CO. 


2205 SOUTH LAMAR STREET DALLAS, TEXAS 


i eaceeeetll 


You Will Findin... 


PRACTICAL 
DRAWING 
CORRELATED ART EDITION 


Many Suggestions For 


EASTER PROJECTS 


all of which will afford 
opportunity for Creative 
and Individual Expression in 


COLOR 
DESIGN 
DRAWING 
LETTERING 
CONSTRUCTION 


If you are not using these books in your school 
now, plan to introduce them in 1935 and 1936. 
Practical Drawing Books, and the service that 
accompanies their use by the students, will pro- 
duce worth-while results in School Art. 





PRACTICAL DRAWING CO. 


2208 SOUTH LAMAR STREET DALLAS, TEXAS 
1315 SOUTH MICHIGAN BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 











This sum is enough to maintain all the state’s col- 
leges and normal schools, -white and colored, for two 
(2) years and to give two years of training to 9,195 
(number enrolled last year) young men and women 
for citizenship; Enough to operate the University of 
Tennessee for one and a third (11/3) years with its 
enrollment of 4,800 students in the eight (8) colleges 
and three (3) schools in Knoxville, Memphis, and 
Martin, together with the enrollment in its University 
and Agricultural Extension Divisions of more than 
93,000 boys and girls, men and women, and the four 
experiment stations in Knoxville, Columbia, Jackson, 
and Clarksville with a combined farm area of more 
than one thousand acres. 

19. The facts point to Right Education as more de- 
sirable than the lack of Right Education. 

20. In order that the children of Tennessee may 
have the minimum of opportunity for Right Education, 
the state must maintain a System of Education. 

21. To be complete, the system must have institu- 
tions for training teachers to teach and guide the chil- 
dren in the elementary and high schools and adminis- 
trators to direct and manage the state’s educational 
business. 

22. It must not be forgotten that the state’s pres- 
ervation depends helplessly upon the product of its 
education. 


Local Initiative and Public Education 
(Continued from page 16) 

opposition to the advances of our greatest democ- 
ratizing and good-citizenship-promoting institution, 
the public school. Progress has come in this regard 
only when the voices of the teacher, labor, the farmer, 
and the tradesman have become articulate through 
organization and concerted effort in insisting that 
all children shall have opportunity for education at 
the elementary and high school levels at public ex- 
pense. Through the long upward climb of public 
education progress has come through the expression 
of local interest and local initiative. 

Now, times are generally hard. Those whose deeds 
are actuated by selfishness and whose prime consid- 
eration is business and industry for profit irrespective 
of human values and without regard for the general 
welfare are deaf to the call of childhood for a new 
deal. To them equality of opportunity in develop- 
ment has no meaning; patriotism is but an empty 
term; and the words, social responsibility, are but 
jargon. They know that local initiative has been 
and now is the driving force back of public educa- 
tion. They feel that they can lay waste its fields if 
they can but destroy this one citadel. 

This must not be. Friends of and believers in 
public education must encourage state support for 
the public schools for the purpose of making more 
adequate and for the purpose of equalization of 
opportunity, but in doing so they must see that the 
door leading to local support is never closed. Be- 
ware of those forces which tend to mechanize and 
make static the public school system. 
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Proposed Constitution of the Western Section, 
Tennessee Education Association 






Preamble Pi \rticle IV, may be set aside at the 
{EDITOR'S NOTE By request of ©. H a os ae 

N ORDER to promote and to Jones, Secretary-Treasurer of the Western first general session of the annual 

i - . 7 Section, Tennessee Education Association, we pies M 1 he e 1] r st] | 
serve the cause of education in are publishing in Tne Tennessee Teacuer the Meeting and the following methoc 
Tennessee, to create a closer re — Western Section 6f election substituted for Section 
spirit of cooperation and fellowship . ; 1, Article IV: Nominations for the 
among the members, and to foster offices to be filled may be made 


the fine friendship that such an organization develops, from the floor, provided that (1) not more than three 
the following constitution is adopted for the Western persons may be nominated for any one position, and, 


Section. Tennessee Education Association : (2) not more than two minutes may be consumed by 
any nominating speech. -After all nominations have 
ARTICLE | "is eo ey eI 
been made, it shall be the duty of the Executive Com- 
Membership . 


mittee to prepare ballots and establish voting place or 
places. In the balloting, each paid member shall be 
entitled to vote upon presentation of membership card 
to the officers appointed to conduct the election, Vot- 
ing shall be done between the hours of 1 and 9 P.M., 
the second day of the annual meeting. The Executive 
Committee shall take up and count the ballots after the 
election is finished and certify the results to the last 
general session of the annual meeting. 
ARTICLE II AGERAR 
Meetings —) Duties of Officers 
Section 1, It shall be the duty of the president to 
preside at all meetings of the association, serve as 
member and chairman of the Executive Committee, 
appoint committees on resolutions, nominations, and 
other committees as the association may direct, and 
perform the duties usually devolving upon such officers. 
Section 2. It shall be the duty of the vice president 


Section 1. Educators and friends of education shall 
be eligible for membership. Upon payment of the 
annual dues of fifty cents per member, they shall be- 
come members of this association. 

Section 2. No person whose dues have not been paid 
shall hold any office in this association or any of its 
sections or departments, nor shall such person be en- 
titled to engage in any of the business proceedings of 
this association. 


Section 1. The meetings of the association shall be 
held annually at a time and place designated by the 
Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE Ill 
Officers 

Section 1. The officers of this association shall be a 
president, three vice presidents, one from each of the 
congressional districts composing this organization, a 
secretary-treasurer, and three members of the Execu- 
tive Committee. The president, vice presidents, and 
the secretary-treasurer shall be elected for a term of 
one year. 

Section 2. The Executive Committee shall be com- 
posed of the president, who shall be chairman of the 
committee, the secretary-treasurer, who shall be sec- 
retary of the committee, and three other members, one 
from each of the three congressional districts. Upon 
the adoption of this constitution one of these shall be 
elected for a period of three years, one for two years, 
and one for a term of one year. Each year thereafter 
one member of the Executive Committee shall be elect- 
ed for a term of three years. 


designated by the Executive Committee to serve in the 
absence of the president. 

Section 3. Parliamentary procedure of the associa- 
tion shall be governed by Roberts’ Rules of Order. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of the secretary- 
treasurer to keep the minutes of all meetings of the 
association, to serve as a member and secretary of the 
Executive Committee, to conduct the official correspond- 
ence of the association, to supervise the arrangement 
and printing of programs for the annual meetings, 
under direction of the Executive Committee, to receive 
and properly account for all funds of the association, 
to pay out money upon order of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and perform such other duties as usually de- 
volve upon such officers. 

Section 5. The secretary-treasurer shall execute 


ARTICLE IV surety bond in the sum of two thousand dollars in 
Elections favor of the Western Section, Tennessee Education 

Section 1. .\t the first general session of each annual Association. 
meeting, it shall be the duty of the presiding officer to Section 6. The Executive Committee shall have 


name a nominating committee to recommend in writing general supervision over the affairs of the association, 
to the last general session of each annual meeting the — shall be responsible for arranging the programs of the 
names of qualified persons to fill each office vacated annual meetings, shall fix all budgets of the association, 
under this constitution. The presiding officer shall authorize disbursements from the treasury, inspect and 
designate one member of the nominating committee approve the bond of the secretary-treasurer, and re- 
to serve as chairman. port to the annual meetings on the condition of all ac- 

Section 2. By a majority vote of the qualified mem- counts of the officials of the association. The chairman 
bers present and voting, the provisions of Section 1, of the Executive Committee shall be custodian of all 
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bonds executed in favor of the association. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall have the power to fill all vacan- 
cies occurring between annual meetings in offices of 
the association or any subdivision thereof, and set up 
necessary machinery for registration of attendance at 
the annual meetings of the association. 


ARTICLE VI 
Divisions 

Section 1. There shall be the following departments 
and sections for a basis of organizing the annual meet- 
ings: Administrative Departments, for administrative 
officers and members of boards of education, super- 
visors, principals, and superintendents ; Junior-Senior 
High School Department; Department of Primary- 
Intermediate Education ; Agriculture Section, Art Sec- 
tion, Classicai Languages Section, English Section, 
Home Economics Section, Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education Section, Library Section, Mathe- 
matics Section, Modern Languages Section, Music 
Section, Science Section, and Social Study Section. 
Organization of additional departments and sections 
may be made with the consent of the Executive Com- 
mittee in writing. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of all presiding offi- 
cers of departments and sections to furnish a list of 
officers elected at each annual meeting to the secretary- 


treasurer. ARTICLE VII 
Amendments 

Section 1. This constitution may be amended by 
two-thirds majority vote of the qualified membership 
present at any annual meeting, provided that the 
amendment be read at the first general session of the 
association, and a copy in writing filed with the sec- 
retary-treasurer. It shall be the duty of the presiding 
officer to present the proposed amendment at the last 
general session of the annual meeting as unfinished 


7 ARTICLE VIII 

Section 1. This constitution shall be in effect from 
and after its adoption. 

Section 2. A certified copy of this constitution shall 
be recorded in the office of the Register of Shelby 
County within two weeks after its approval. 


Professionalizing the Principalship 
R. T. ALLEN, Superintendent of Cleveland City Schools 


There was a time when the principal of a school, 
especially a rural school, in a majority of the com- 
munities was just another school teacher the board 
had hired for that fall. There might be one or several 
assistant teachers, but, in the main, no one looked upon 
the principal as occupying a very important position 
professionally. He was expected to be an autocrat in 
the matter of discipline, and the greater number of 
large boys he whipped the better disciplinarian he was 
considered. That he should have some trouble with 
an irate father now and then was to be expected, and 
if he got the better of the argument his reputation 
mounted a little. He never knew, however, whether 
he would hold his position for longer than one term 


until the board met about the last week in June and 
elected teachers for the schools which were to open 
the first Monday in July. The principal might read 
in the paper that he had been returned to his position, 
or perhaps—and this often happened—he was elected 
to teach another school. Very little attempt was made 
either by the school principal of that day or by boards 
of education or even by colleges and universities to 
make a profession of the school principalship. 

We are thankful that the conditions described in the 
preceding paragraph no longer prevail. The public at 
large now has considerable appreciation for the posi- 
tion of school principal. Superintendents and boards 
of education emphasize the importance of the position 
and endeavor to select the strongest men and women 
possible to head the schools of the country. Colleges, 
universities, and teacher-training institutions now offer 
specific courses and give special training to those stu- 
dents who wish to become principals. So, the principal 
is no longer just another teacher but occupies a respon- 
sible administrative position. 

I shall presume, therefore, to state some of the types 
of training a principal should have and some of the 
qualities or abilities he should possess. 

In the first place, he should have a broad, liberal 
education. He should certainly know something of the 
natural sciences and should have considerable training 
in the field of social science. He should not be satis- 
fied with just a smattering of mathematics and most 
assuredly he should have a reading knowledge of at 
least two foreign languages. Yes, I know this is quite 
contrary to the thinking of many of the ultra-material- 
istic minds, but a school principal should not give 
primacy to the purely materialistic things of life. The 
school principal should be a man of broad culture. A 
teacher of mine once said to his class, ““We need to 
make the so-called practical subjects in school more 
cultural and the so-called cultural subjects more prac- 
tical.” I think it would be well for every prospective 
school principal to keep this thought in mind and take 
a well-balanced “ration” while he is in college and not 
come out lopsided. 

Of course, in addition to this general training he 
should pursue courses in school administration, man- 
agement, and methods. Although he is not expected 
to be an architect, he should have a sound knowledge 
of what a school building ought to be and should know 
how to equip a building for all departments of school- 
work. He should also know something of school 
finance ; should know the sources of school revenue and 
the cost, not only of operating his particular school, 
but the cost of public education in general. In the 
next place, a principal should know himself—should 
recognize his ability (I do not mean that he should be 
opinionated) and also his lack of ability. No individual 
can be strongest in every particular, but he can, by 
association, close observation, and determination 
strengthen his weak points. He should know how to 
get along with teachers—should have their respect and 
confidence ; should know children and how to deal with 
them ; should welcome friendly criticism from patrons 
and other friends of the school. 
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How One School Librarian Interests 
Her Faculty in Library 


KATHRYN MOORE, Librarian, Park Junior High School, Knoxville 


In the junior high school particularly this problem 
confronts the librarian constantly, How can we interest 
our teachers in the library? Rather, the question is 
not one of interest, for they are interested and appre- 
ciate the advantages their children have in ‘securing 
books for recreational reading, but few of them can 
visualize the enrichment the utilization of the wealth 
of material latent in magazines, pamphlets, pictures, 
and books would bring to their daily classwork. The 
alert librarian realizes that this is her problem, to make 
her faculty conscious of the essential qualities of her 
library. 

She can, of course, be familiar with the course of 
study and make lists to cover every unit, but we have 
long believed that the old adage, “Seeing is believing,” 
is true and have acted upon it. Instead of merely 
sending a note to the auditorium teacher when “Boy 
Scout Entertainments” has arrived, we charge and 
send the book to her with a note asking what she 
thinks of it. She appreciates the special service and 
makes a point of telling us about it. Courtesy begets 
courtesy! Pamphlets are distributed in the same man- 
ner. Sometimes by “grapevine” we learn that classes 
of a certain geography teacher are studying the 


National Parks and to her we send all of our mounted 
pictures cut from railway advertising booklets. On 
several occasions I have inveigled invitations to a class 
through a library assistant and then was asked, more 
frequently than I could accept, to repeat the visit. 
When one is asked to say a few words on the program, 
it is an opportunity to ask, “Have you read this book 
or seen that picture in the library on your subject?” 

Our library assistants have told us that when the 
students give oral book reports they all report on the 
same book and make it as brief and uninteresting as 
possible. But when they read “for fun” they dip into 
all sorts of books. Since some of our teachers rarely 
came to the library and made no apparent effort to 
keep up on our new books for children, we began to 
remedy this situation by asking the teacher to allow us 
to introduce ten or fifteen new books to one of her 
better classes. In this way the teacher heard about the 
new books and realized that the library had something 
more to offer than “Guns of Bull Run” and “Lone 

3ull’s Mistake.” Now we suggest that the teachers 
undertake the task themselves, and they do it with 
relish. 

Recently we attempted a grand expose of all the in- 
triguing material the library had to offer the various 
departments in the school. The occasion was a faculty 
tea on the first day of the new semester, psychological- 
ly planned at a time when the teachers would all be 
looking forward to planning a new semester’s work. 
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What a Port for Teachers in Time of Storm 


T.C.U. is the time tried and tested organization of teachers for teachers, 
founded in 1899, to help unfortunate members over the rough places when 
sickness, accident or quarantine causes a loss of time. For just a few 
cents a day it brings you protection that is real and most liberal benefits. 


Sickness, Accident or Quarantine 
Hits One Out of Five Teachers Every Year! 


Few teachers can afford to carry alone the unusual risks that their pro- 
fession requires them to take. Actual records prove that one out of every 
five teachers each year loses some part of his or her pay, due to sickness, 
accident or quarantine. No teacher would willingly face such hazards alone. 


Be Safe . . . Get Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Why take chances? Enjoy the cheery shelter of the T.C.U. Umbrella. 
The low cost of T.C.U. membership will please you when you join, but 
your great satisfaction will come when in time of need you experience, 
as thousands have, the friendly, fair and prompt settlement of your claims. 
Send the convenient coupon today for complete information. 
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The children were dismissed at noon and a faculty 
meeting was scheduled for the library. On each of 
five tables placards were posted designating the field 
covered by the display arranged there. All the ma- 
terial available, books, magazines, pamphlets, and pic- 
tures were grouped and displayed so that their use as 
a unit would be evident. The social science table was 
so “heavy laden” that an extra table had to be arranged 
to care for the overflow. It was a question to know 
what to choose to put our best foot forward in behalf 
of geography, history, and civics. We had just re- 
ceived a shipment of new books and were proud to 
display “Six Feet Six,” “Makers of Our History,” 
‘Jobs for Girls,” “Boys’ Book of Forest Rangers,” 
“Our Patriots,” “Heroes of the Army in America,” 
and others, along with a pamphlet from: Compton’s 
Encyclopedia Company on the American colonies and 
pictures from the Vertical File on colonial home life. 
Other pamphlets and books, an issue of “American 
Forests,” and a copy of Readers’ Guide completed this 
display. On the table devoted to English we displayed 
a new book on the appreciation of motion pictures, 
copies of “Little Minister,” “David Copperfield,” 
“Children of Dickens,” pamphlets on movie apprecia- 
tion, and two issues of “Scholastic” opened to their 
criticism of “David Copperfield” and “Little Minister.” 
This, it seemed to us, must create an irresistible “itch” 
to discuss a topic so much before the public today and 





wren wm wmmnens, 


we are waiting with anxiety to see just who can resig 
this fascinating topic. Copies of “Reading and the 
School Library,” a pamphlet advertising the year’s pro. 
the American School of the Air, books 
opened at attractive pages, and so on, were a part of 
this Music, art, and mathematics were 
grouped together; home economics and shop; and 
science auditorium. The bulletin board was 
flamboyant in colorful book jackets advertising books 
that the teachers would enjoy for their own reading 
such as “Eva Le Gallienne’s at 33,” “The Fun of It.” 
“Flush,” “Six Years in the Malay Jungle,” 
Rich Man,” “Daughter of a Samurai,” “An 
Holiday,” and others. 


grams of 
display. 


and 


Great 
Italian 
cakes, and tea were served. Judging 
by the expressions of approval and increased interest 
evidenced by several faculty members who had failed 
to respond to previous offers of material and help, the 


Sandwiches, 


tea was a success and well worth all the trouble and 
expense involved. We shall certainly try it again next 
year when the novelty of this first attempt has died 
down. 

Another service we performed for the faculty was 
to present each one several weeks before Christmas 
with an annotated list of books with publishers and 
price, that might be used as Christmas gifts. One 
teacher ordered three from the list and made a point of 
telling us about it. 

Up to the present time we have had seven Junior 
Literary Guild subscriptions in our school of about a 
thousand students. This was made possible through 
cooperation with the English teachers who permitted 
the representative and the librarian to present the plan 
to the classes, and we have taken over the task of 
sending checks, and exchanging books. In this way 
the teacher is relieved of disagreeable clerical work 
and the library reaps a harvest, in most cases, of fine 
new books. 

Gone is the day when the librarian can sit in her 
library and wait for business to come to her. She must 
compete with the teachers’ and students’ varied activ- 
ties and find time in the midst of her own “busyness” 
to extend courtesies and favors if she wishes to make 
her library acknowledged a vital factor in her school. 


Student Library Assistants 


MARTHA L. ELLISON, Librarian, Boyd Junior High School, Knoxville 

Can students really help in the work of the school 
library? Can the busy librarian without professional 
assistance afford to take time from other duties for 
the close supervision necessary to train elementary 
and secondary school pupils to perform routine 
library tasks? The first question is frequently asked 
by teachers and administrators, the second by be 
ginning librarians. 

Students can help in the performance of innumer 
able library tasks, and the librarian who neglects t 
train them will soon find herself so swamped by petty 
details that she will have no time for the more ir 
portant phases of school library service. This is the 
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answer given by the school librarians of Knoxville, 
where students in elementary, junior and senior high 
school are trained to perform all library duties within 
their ability. 

in the elementary school pupil assistants can be 
expected to do little more than clear tables of all 
books at the end of each period and place these books 
in correct position on the shelves with book ends 
holding them tight. These simple tasks relieve the 
librarian of a monotonous job and at the same time 
increase the child’s interest in the library and his 
sense of responsibility for the care of public property 
and the rights of others. 

In the junior high school the number of tasks 
which can safely be trusted to student care is much 
larger. In our library one or more students serves 
each of the six periods in the day, giving up study 
periods for this work. In addition, some of these 
students willingly help before and after school when 
the rush is heaviest at both charging and receiving 
desks. They stamp all books taken from the library, 
file the circulation cards in correct order, replace 
cards in returned books and place the books correctly 
on the shelves. All notices about overdue books and 
notes to home group teachers about fines are written 
by the assistants. A student monitor at the door 
each period relieves the librarians of checking en- 
trance permits, counting attendance, and watching to 
see that no student leaves the room without permis- 
sion. Students skillful with their hands are fasci- 
nated by the process of book mending and perform 
this task quickly and well. 

In the senior high school this list of duties may be 
extended to include the filing of catalog and shelf 
list cards, filing of pamphlet and picture material 
in the vertical file, care of bulletin boards, stamping 
of new books with the library’s mark of ownership, 
care of the unbound magazines, and much of the 
necessary typing. 

Once the librarian makes it known that students 
are needed to help in the library she has no difficulty 
in recruiting all the assistants she needs. The prob- 
lem is rather one of choosing from the large number 
who consider it both a privilege and a pleasure to be 
library assistants. Two. factors must be considered 
here: shall the assistants be the school’s brightest 
pupils who can render a maximum of service with 
a minimum of supervision, or shali the more back- 
ward or underprivileged child, whose help is worth 
little but who may have his whole outlook on life 
changed by his contact with the library, be given 
a chance to serve? In our own case we settle the 
question by selecting student assistants of both types. 
In this way the learning process is carried on both 
by the child serving the library and the library serv- 
ing the child. 
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Paris, Tennessee 


A Teachers’ Contest—Eight Awards 
$50 Each 


‘Break into print’—win an award doing so; others have, 
so can you. Tennessee should have at least one winner this 
year. Tennessee did not win last year but should this. Note 
first announcement of contest in last month's TENNESSEE 
TEACHER, page 21. 

As a member of The Tennessee Education Association, you 
are eligible to participate. 

The subjects for this year are: 

Teachers and taxation. 
Teachers and their official superiors. 
. Teachers and professional control of the teaching pro- 
fession. 
. Teachers and academic freedom. 
Teachers and social organizations. 
». Teachers and teachers’ organizations. 
Teachers as consumers and investors. 
8. Teachers and social planning. 

These subjects are part of the suggested topics for the 

“Study-Your-Own-Problems Classes” prepared by Karl W. 


Guenther. 
RULES 


. No article should exceed 1,500 words in length. 

All articles should be typewritten, on one side of the 
paper only, and double spaced. 

. No manuscripts will be returned, but copies may be kept 
and non-winners submitted elsewhere after the winners 
are announced. 

4. All articles must be mailed before midnight, April 30, 
1935. 

. Fill out and attach the coupon below, or any separate slip 
of paper, to your manuscript. Do not write your name 
on the manuscript, as all identification will be removed 
before the papers are given to the judges. 

The eight winners will be notified on or before July 2, 1935. 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
189 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Enter my paper under division number_-_----------_-------- 
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EXCELLENT FREE MATERIAL 

Excellent material for extending student knowledge 
of high school history and tradition is available to 
every classroom, free of charge, in a beautiful pictorial 
map, illustrated in color by Ernest Watson, art editor 
of Scholastic, from data supplied by R. D. Matthews 
of the School of Education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The map was created especially for the high school 
tercentenary through the efforts of the Celebration 
Committee of the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals. Its size is 19 x 25, printed on strong paper, 
suitable for framing. Through the courtesy of the 
Home Economics Department of the American Can 
Company, it was made possible to publish enough 
copies of the map for nearly every high school class- 
room in the United States. Particulars for obtaining 
the map, which is being circulated in connection with 
a food poster contest on salmon, may be had by writing 
Scholastic, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Alaskan Exploration De Luxe 


VERY time I set foot on a 

porter’s step box and begin 

mounting a Pullman vesti- 
bule I feel like a fairy princess who 
is taking flight to an enchanted 
world. Everything ahead is new 
and wonderful—and unknown— 
that means surprise, adventure and 
—who knows? — perhaps dreams 
come true. 

The trip I made last summer was 
as a member of a party which 
crossed the Pacific Northwest and 
sailed on to Alaska. We were a 
congenial group assembled, if not 
from four corners of the United 
States, at least from three. 

I can scarcely credit yet the lux- 
ury in which the trip was made 
and the amazing wildness and 


ESTHER McHOLLY 





“Perhaps you write poetry?” he 
suggested. 

“No,” I asserted, with perhaps a 
little more emphasis than was called 
for. 

“It’s a shame,” he protested. “T 
hope, then, that you teach it. [ 
know you could interpret it.” 

“Why — why how did you 
guess? I do teach it. I teach Eng- 
lish at Telford, West Virginia.” 

I hadn’t intended to tell him, but 
it was out before I could help my- 
self. I rose from my chair and 
stepped toward the aisle. 

“Don’t go,” he pleaded. “These 
mountains are so beautiful—and so 
lonely. Don’t run away.” 

I sank back into my seat and we 
talked on for two hours while the 








majesty of the far places through 
which we traveled. Somehow the two didn’t seem to 
go together—to drift into slumber at night in a cozy 
white berth, to eat delicious meals in courses, to enjoy 
radio, electric fans, air conditioning, and soda foun- 
tain, and yet look up from observation car and steamer 
deck on mighty mountains untrodden by human foot. 

One of the first things I discovered was that when 
you go to Alaska you yourself become an explorer. 
You can’t escape it. First you cross a country where 
trail blazers sought a route west, where Indians hunted 
bison and frontier generals hunted Indians, where 
prospectors looked for gold, lumbermen for forests 
and ranches, and farmers for the increase of the 
earth. Somehow the whole westward surge of white 
civilization rolls with you as you roll west. People 
looking for homes, building life on a new pattern, 
having visions and striving toward them! It is no 
longer a thing only in books, it becomes a living force 
that pulses through your veins, amazes you, inspires 
you, sets you aflame with the same fires that leap into 
life when the band goes by playing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

The plains were wide and wonderful, but it was 
the towering mountains beyond them which hypno- 
tized me. Hour after hour their mighty masses 
loomed above the train. Once when I turned from 
the window enchanted by the splendor of the high 
spires and deep canyons of the Rockies, I met the gaze 
of a young man who sat opposite. 

“Aren’t they grand?” he said, voicing what must 
have been the thought of everybody on the train. 
“To me they’re so grand, they’re appalling.” 

“They make me feel just that way, too,” I said. 
“They look so eternal, as if they had always been 
here and always would, while I am only passing 
briefly by.” 

His eyes flashed a smile. 


mountains marched mightily past 
the windows. Then a waiter came through the car 
playing the dinner chimes. I left to dress for dinner, 

The next morning at Seattle, filled with the wonder 
of things maritime, I. boarded the good, stout ship 
“Aleutian” for Alaska. People were coming up the 
gangplank. Express and freight were being wheeled 
in through the side hatches. Shining new automo- 
biles were being hoisted aboard and lowered into 
deck openings. A brass band on the dock was evi- 
dently serenading some departing visitor. Two stew- 
ards with baskets distributed confetti and serpentine 
to all of us along the rail. Obviously it was to throw, 
and in a moment we were on the brink of a colored 
avalanche of paper which flowed from the sides of 
the ship down upon the band and the other spectators 
on the dock. The foghorn bellowed, the bell clanged, 
and we slowly slid out of the wharf as the band 
crashed out “Anchors Aweigh.” 

Our cruise toward the polar star was a curious mix- 
ture of sea and mountains all the way. Forested 
valleys and slopes carried on a constant struggle 
within our view against snow-clad mountains. Sea- 
side villages and cities clung to the scanty shore line 
or tightly embraced the sheer mountain sides which 
dipped into the water. Seals lay sunning themselves 
on the rocks and bobbed in droves on the tops of the 
waves. For hundreds of miles our course was the 
ribbon-like Inside Passage, bordered on either side 
by green islands and mountains which rose from one 
to three miles above us! 

Every now and then I thought of the man on the 
train who had taken me for a poet. One meets peo 
ple and more people on a trip. Some one remembers. 
Many one forgets. Our crowd aboard ship was a 
jolly one. The sun was good for twenty hours daily 
so we looked at the scenery until our eyes got heavy. 
Some travelers have the notion it is unsophisticated 
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to appear interested in the scenery. 
But nobody apologizes for looking at 
the scenery along the way to Alaska. 

We played games on deck, bridge in 
the observation lounge and watched for 
spouting whales and flying fish. Guess- 
ing was a favorite sport. We guessed 
the speed of the ship, the height of the 
mountains, our position—and will you 
believe it—we guessed at the menu of 
the next meal. Everybody seemed in- 
tensely interested in the subject of 
food. Usually mealtime revealed that 
the chef was well ahead of our closest 
calculations. 

In the evenings we not oniy danced 
to the ship’s orchestra in the lounge, 
but we had the thrill of dancing on 
deck under the mountain-framed Alas- 
kan moon. 

Watching the various processes of 
navigation and the officers on lookout 
on the bridge fascinated many of us 
who lived in inland towns. One officer 
who wore a different uniform than the 
others spent his time looking through 
long-range glasses at the shore line on 
either side. This was to be wondered 
at, for the banks of the passage were 
often right alongside. Evidently he 
was studying them minutely as through 
a microscope. Sometimes he looked 
fixedly toward the wake of the ship and 
we thought at times that his gaze was 
riveted on our group basking in our 
deck chairs on the afterdeck. 

Somebody suggested we launch a de- 
termined effort to make the officer’s 
acquaintance. Instantly several wagers 
were laid as to which one of us would 
be first to accomplish the feat. But 
when we began making inquiries the 
first mate told us it was no use. The 
oficer was on duty throughout the 
voyage and regulations forbade him to 
meet or mingle with passengers. 
Everybody had a good laugh and the 
subject was dismissed. 

Ketchikan, Skagway, Wrangell, Ju- 
neau, Cordova, Seward and Sitka came 
and went, each with its fascinating pro- 
cession of totems, Indians, miners, fur 
traders, fishermen, and missionaries. 
The days slipped by, full of peace and 
quiet I had never thought possible. It 
was my first real rest in years. I felt 
like a new person. 

On the last evening of the cruise I 
was standing by the railing watching 
the greatest vacation of my experience 
drawing to a regretful close. Someone 
stepped to the railing beside me. I 
looked up, startled for a moment, to see 
the officer who had been the subject 
of our wager. As my glance swept to 
his face I noticed that his uniform was 
that of an officer of the United States 
navy. 

“I hope it isn’t breaking up your 
reverie,” he said, “but even if it is, I 
have something to say to you. You 
looked mighty nice through those 
glasses, but I prefer the close range 
effect with the nakéd eye. Now that 
I have discharged my ‘Annapolis as- 
signment of charting the coast route to 
Alaska I have time for another visit.” 

“Why—why—you say nice things, 
Lieutenant, really . . .” 

“Not Lieutenant, just Gilbert,” he in- 
terrupted—“Gilbert Topping.” 

“Well, as a name it isn’t bad,” I con- 
ceded. There seemed no reason for 
being disagreeable. 

“And now,” I went on, “let’s go and 
see my crowd. I happen to remember 
that they owe me something on a 
wager.” 
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LYMAN-JOHNSON 


Daily-Life Language Series 




















5 
Theirselves 


A new systematic program in language study 

for grades two through nine—an Elementary 

School Course and a Junior High School 

Course. 

Directed Language Practice workbooks for 

grades two through eight are available. 
Send for Circulars No. 607 and No. 699 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie Street, N. W. Atlanta 































A New 
J. Russell Smith 


Geography Series 






HUMAN USE 
GEOGRAPHY 














A sound, up-to-date, well-balanced geography course 
on the single-cycle plan; available in two books or in 
four books, at a price which will effect a material sav- 
ing in your textbook bill. Human-use background, 
true unit organization, new-type teaching material, 
careful grading, vivid style, complete map equip- 
ment, abundant illustrations. 


Write for full information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


S. G. GmLBrEaTH, Southern Manager 


424 W. Peachtree St., N. W. Atlanta, Ga. 









Milestones in the Development of 
American Secondary Education 


Founding of the Boston Latin Grammar School, 
The Massachusetts Law of 1647 ordered “that 
where any town shall increase to the number of 
one hundred families or householders, they shall 


1635- 


1647 


set up a grammar school, the master thereof 


being able to instruct youth so far as they may 
be fitted for the university.” 
1751—Franklin’s Academy in Philadelphia represented 
the transition which took place in the Latin 
schools toward a more practical curriculum. 
In addition to Latin the new academy included 
the English School and the Mathematical 
School. 
Establishment of first Phillips academy at An- 
dover, Massachusetts, followed by a second in 
1781 at New Hampshire. These 
schools were influential in giving the academy 
recognition as an institution of secondary edu- 
cation. 
At this time the period characterized by the 
Latin grammar school was coming to-a close 
and the period in which the academy dominated 


1778 


Exeter, 


1781 


was beginning. 
1821—Establishment of the first public high school at 
3oston. 
Central High School, the first coeducational high 
school, was opened in Chicago. 
Approximate close of the period characterized 
by the academy, and beginning of the period 
characterized by the free public high school. 
1872—The Kalamazoo Case established the precedent, 
which has since been followed, that the state 
has a legal right to use public funds for high 


1856 


1865 


school support. 

1892—Appointment of the Committee of Ten by the 
National Education Association. 

1899—Committee on College Entrance Requirements 
of the NEA made the specific recommendation 
for a unified six-year high school course of 
study beginning with the seventh grade. 

1902— Joliet, Illinois, established the first public junior 
college in connection with a city public school 
systen. 

1909—The first active development of the junior high 
school in Berkeley, California. 

1911—Appointment of the Committee on Economy of 
Time of the National Education Association. 

1918—Publication of the report of the NEA Commis- 
sion on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation entitled “Cardinal Principles of Second- 
ary Education.” 

1927-28—The publication of epoch-making junior and 
senior high school curriculum studies by the 
Department of Superintendence. 

1932—Publication of the National Survey of Second- 
ary Education, 

1934—Publication of the report of the Commission on 
Social Studies of the American Historical As 
sociation — NEA Journal, December, p. 249. 
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Among the Elementary Schools 


Manuscript Writing as a Tool in the 
Teaching of Reading 
HEN the supervisor came 
into Madison County last 
found that 
there were only two teachers in the 
county who knew manuscript writing. 


year, it was 


A 


A few of the 
teachers had printing presses, but in every case there 
was practically no attempt being made to use charts 
in connection with reading. 

At an early meeting of the first and second grade 
teachers some reading charts done in manuscript writ- 
ing were shown to the teachers. The supervisor ex- 
plained the simplicity of the writing and with the aid 
of a blackboard gave a demonstration in manuscript 
writing, showing both the capital and the small letters. 
The teachers were then supplied with pencils and 
paper and a copy of the manuscript alphabet, which 
had been secured free of charge from the Esterbrook 
Pen Company, and requested to practice making the 
letters. Assistance as to form, slant, spacing, etc., 
was given as necessary during this period. Many 
teachers then tried making large letters with pen and 
ink on tagboard. 

Following the meeting each teacher was given a 
supply of tagboard and requested to buy an Esterbrook 
Drawlet Pen No. 4 or 5 and a bottle of Black India 
Drawing Ink. They were also requested to buy “Man- 
uscript Writing Lessons,” by Stone and Smalley ; 
Teachers’ Guidebook II, Chas. Sens. 
Price, $0.28. 


After this demonstration in manuscript writing, 


Scribner’s 


the teachers made a comprehensive study of chart 
reading and methods of teaching incidental reading. 
Marjorie Hardy’s “First Grade Manual for the Child’s 
Own Way Series” was a constant reference during the 
study. No attempt was made to teach the children 
to write manuscript, but the teachers were requested 
to use it in connection with everything the children 
were to read, such as, the bulletin board, duplicated 
seat work, directions written on the blackboard, 
signs, etc. 

| The teachers have been greatly encouraged by the 
increased interest shown by the children of beginning 
reading, and in many instances the children have 
picked the writing up without any special guidance, 
which is a positive proof of the desirability of such 
atype of writing for beginning children. 

Ninety per cent of the primary teachers in Madison 
County are using manuscript fluently this year, and 
the children are using it in a large number of the pri- 
Mary rooms. As yet, we have not adopted it for chil- 
dren’s use over the entire county, but are allowing it 
to be taught instead of a cursive writing only in the 
cases where teachers have expressed a desire to do 
so. However, so many of the teachers have learned 
the basic principles underlying this form of writing 


Edited by 
R. LEE THOMAS teach 


State Supervisor of Elementary Schools 
Nashville, Tennessee The teachers and children have 


that next year we will probably 
nanuscript altogether in the 


first and second grades. 


from this dem- 
writing 


nrcfited so much 
cnstration in manuscript 
that we feel we may offer it as a suggestion to other 
school systems. Most every county has some one in 
it who can give a demonstration of this kind. The 
technique is so simple and the form is of so much 
value that no elementary teacher can afford to not 
be able to use it. 
Hitpa Rorrs, Elementary Supervisor, 
Madison County. 


Elementary Department of Stephens School Stimulates 

Interest in Reading by Adding to School Library 

The teachers, pupils, and parents of Stephens School 
are cooperating in an effort to secure books for the 
school library. Pupils are bringing books from home 
for others to read; teachers are giving suitable books ; 
the Parent-Teacher .\ssociation is buying books for 
the library ; each pupil is paying 10 cents for member- 
ship in readers’ clubs, with which dues the teachers 
are purchasing new books. 

More than fifty standard color classics for the va- 
rious grade levels and twenty-five worth-while books 
which provide reading material for different tastes 
have already been added to the school library. 

In addition to the books mentioned, children are 
also provided with “The Nashville Tennessean,” “My 
Weekly Readers,” “Pathfinder,” “Southern Agricul- 
turist,” “American Magazine,” “American Girl,” 
“American Boy,” and “Child Life.” 

As a result of the addition of more reading mate- 
rial, pupils are developing attitudes toward books and 
toward reading for pleasure that give promise of be- 
coming permanent. It is hoped that this will cause 
the pupils to spend their leisure time in the future in 
a more advantageous way. 

A corner of each classroom is being used for a read- 
ing nook. Those rooms which do not have book- 
shelves are being provided with them so that books 
can be displayed in an attractive manner. 

Each pupil has his own card on which to keep a rec- 
ord of the books he is reading. The teachers are 
requiring reports to be made so as to get a check- 
up on reading tastes and abilities of pupils. 

Joun D. Firzcera.p, Principal, 
Stephens High School, Maury County. 


Tiger Creek School Organizes a Nature Club 

Tiger Creek School, a two-teacher school, located 
in a section of the county where CCC men are doing 
work in reforestation and road building, has started a 
nature club. From four members this club has grown 
to include every pupil in the principal’s room. The 
general objective of the club is to know their surround- 
ings and to improve them. 
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Recent Acts Will Reduce School 
Revenues 


ECENT ACTS of the General 
BR Asserts in taking off penalties 
for unpaid taxes will necessarily 
discourage prompt payment of taxes, be- 
cause these acts penalize the persons who 
pay their taxes promptly. A _ serious 
reduction in school revenues as well as 
revenues for other purposes will neces- 
sarily result. 


The Schools Will Be Closed Short 
of the Normal Term 


+ 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 





Wa trter D. Cocxinc, Commissioner 


SOME EFFECTS WHICH WILL FOL- 
LOW FAILURE OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY TO PROVIDE SUFFI- 
CIENT REVENUES FOR THE OPER- 
ATION OF THE SCHOOLS 


TENNESSEE 








lose its best teachers, but those who 
remain in the schools will have less of 
preparation for their work, less ability 
and less interest in it. Usually we get 
approximately what we pay for. Gen- 
erally speaking if we pay $10.00 for a 
suit of clothes, we get a suit of clothes 
worth approximately $10.00. We cer. 
tainly cannot ‘expect to get a $40.00 suit 
of clothes for $10.00. Ordinarily people 
do not expect a $10.00 suit to be as 
good and serviceable as a $40.00 suit. 
If we do not improve the opportunities 
offered to teachers we may expect, there- 


io — = 
Y 





School revenues have already been de- 

creasing for the past few years. The teachers have suffered 
drastic reductions in salaries and in thousands of cases have 
not been paid promptly the small salaries they were promised. 
Many of these have had to discount their salary warrants for 
whatever they could get, which amounted to further reduc- 
tions. This, they were compelled to do in order to provide the 
absolute necessities of life. They cannot be expected to con- 
tinue serving the people of the state under these conditions, nor 
is it just that they should be expected to do so. Therefore, the 
schools will of necessity be closed short of the usual term. 


The Pupils Will Lose Their Promotion 


The courses of study for the elementary and the high 
schools are so arranged that a full year of work is provided 
for the pupils in order that they may receive promotion to 
the next grade. These courses of study are based upon the 
best thought and the general practice throughout the country, 
so that they are the nearest possible approximations to the 
actual needs and abilities of the pupils. It will, therefore, 
evidently be impossible for pupils to accomplish in five or six 
months the work which they are expected to do in eight and 
nine months. Then it follows, of course, that they cannot 
be promoted to the next grade. Even assuming what is 
practically impossible; namely, that the pupils may begin next 
year where they stop this year, it will be clear to anyone that 
it would take them more years to complete their course of 
study. The vast majority of them, of course, will never do so. 


Many of the Best Teachers Will Be Lost 


If some relief is not given to the teachers they cannot con- 
tinue in the profession, and those who have reasonable ability 
and desire for accomplishment, to say nothing of their own 
physical comfort and necessity, will leave the teaching pro- 
fession and get into something more worth while. They can- 
not be expected to continue indefinitely at starvation wages 
to serve an unappreciative people. 


School Property Will Deteriorate 


During the past few years the boards of education have 
been unable because of lack of funds to keep the school 
buildings and equipment up to a reasonable standard of repair 
and sufficiency. If relief is not provided these plants will fur- 
ther deteriorate, causing not only great loss, but a lack of 
efficiency in instruction and service rendered to the pupils 
School buildings and equipment wear out, rot down and 
occasionally burn by accidental fires. The same thing is true 
of school plants as is true of all other types of buildings and 
equipment. They must be kept up or ultimately they will 
become unusable. 


The Type of Instruction Will Be Lost 


With a discontinuance of the present conditions and the 
prospect of worse conditions to follow the state will not only 


fore, that the type of teaching we get in 
the schools will descend to a lower level, 
Of course, if the people of the state expect to be satisfied 
with this less satisfactory type of education which their 
children will receive, then there need be no further argument, 
but if they continue to decrease their appropriations for edu- 
cational purposes, they may expect to receive less valuable 
service, which they are sure to receive 


Many Pupils Will Never Have an ssiiesiaa to Get an 
Education 


There is only one time to educate a child, that is when he 
is a child. He has only a few years to spend in the schools, 
He then goes out into the work of the world. It is exceed- 
ingly rare if he is ever able thereafter to go back to school 
and finish his education. Even if he does perchance do so 
his habits and thoughts are largely fixed and the school can 
never do for him what it could have done had it had the 
opportunity in his plastic childhood. In talking with older 
people who did not have the opportunity to secure an educa- 
tion in their youth practically every one of them will express 
regret that they were deprived of the privileges of an educa- 
tion. Several thousand of them in this state are even now 
taking advantage of educational classes in an attempt to patch 
up and repair these deficiencies in their early education, but 
the best that can possibly be done in such cases is poor indeed, 
Now will we consent to condemn the childhood of this state 
to a similar fate? 


Parents Will Have to Pay Tuition for Private Education 


In the event that the public schools are closed some parents 
who can afford to do so will make an effort to prevent a total 
educational loss to their children and will provide privately 
for their instruction. This will necessarily benefit only those 
who can afford to pay, and the vast majority will be compelled 
to go without. This individual effort will at the same time 
cost more to those who pay. The public schools are infinitely 
cheaper in cost per capita than private schools. 


Thousands of Children Will Be Without Direction 


If the schools are closed the children will be turned out 
without any supervision’ of their activities. Many of ther 
are too young to enter any regular vocation. Many who are 
old enough to work could not find employment. Children and 
young people will do something if they are not under com- 
petent supervision. They will engage in such activities as 
their inclinations dictate. Common observation has shown 
that when these activities are not properly supervised, it is 
certain that an exceedingly large proportion will engage in 
activities, that are, to say the best of them, lacking in inspira 
tion and training for better living. In fact it has been proven 
conclusively that undirected activities of children lead im 
evitably to vice and crime. Will Tennessee pay for schools 
or will she pay for penal institutions and reformatories? With 
the best of conditions there is some necessity for penal and 
reformatory institutions, but why deliberately choose to n 
more of them? 
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The Teachers’ Bookshelf 


HOSE Plummer Children by 
Christine Noble - Govan. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1934. 
Mrs. Govan knows whereof she 
speaks when she chronicles the 
amusing, not to say amazing, ad- 
ventures of Those Plummer Chil- 
dren and the chum of the five, 
Chris Ellery. Having lived in the 
small southern town used as the 
background of the story, Mrs. 5 


Edited by 
PAUL L. PALMER 


Professor of Education 
University of Chattanooga 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—In this issue we wel- 
come to our book review page Christine Noble 
Govan, who as a student at Central High 
School, Chattanooga, some years ago did some 
of her first writing in English classes taught 
by Mrs. L. M. Russell. i 
that as an introduction to Mrs. Govan’s article, 
Mrs. Russell have the privilege of reviewing 
Mrs. Govan’s excellent contribution to recent 
children’s literature.—P.L.P.] 


It is fitting, therefore, 


shout by all grownups, as it has 
been by children. One of the first 
real glimmers of genuine nonsense 
shown by editors of children’s mag- 
azines. No home complete without 
Bertram, his harassed mother, his 
father who travels to Omaha 
always just in time to miss a zebra, 
a yak, a baboon or an elephant. A 
grand book with no sense and less 
—_.z2- moral. (Rand-McNally.) Illustrat- 





Govan’s gifted pen finds no diffi- 

culty in making that setting convincing. Nor is there 
any difficulty experienced by the author when she 
sketches in bold strokes the absurd antics of the dark 
twins, Sears and Roebuck, and their little pickaninny 
sister, Emily. Like little Paul Dombey, Christine 
Noble must have been fond of “low company.” She 
knows the negro. 

This volume stands more than a mere chance of 
winning the John N. Newberry prize for the best book 
of the year written for children. Many reviewers, of 
whom the writer is one, do not hesitate to say that 
the book is excelled by no other of the year in the 
field of children’s literature. Adults enjoy the fun of 
it as they enjoy watching children who are uncon- 
scious of such observation. Gladys H. Carroll, author 
of As the Earth Turns has stated she read the book 
with delight. Each of the ten chapters is a complete 
story in itself and the whole is an Odyssey of child- 
hood no teacher should miss. 


Some Recent Books for Children as Evaluated by 
Christine Noble Govan 


Lists of any kind are obviously unfair and lists of 
children’s books are inevitably so. In the first place 
no one except a victim of solitary confinement could 
possibly read all the children’s books published—and 
even then he might miss one or two while eating his 
beans and shortenin’ bread—and if he had access to 
them he must color any list he would make by his own 
prejudices. Some ten or fifteen years’ earnest en- 
deavor to sound the tastes of the average child have 
helped me compile such lists and from this year’s books 
I have selected the following: 

Bread and Cheese by George and Doris Hauman: 
A humorous fairy tale which has proven very popular. 
Cunning format. (Macmillan.) 

Odie Seeks a Friend by Julius King and Kurt 
Weise: An appealing black and white picture book— 
the story of a lonely little skunk. (Coward and Mc- 
Cann. ) 

Little Pear and His Friends by Eleanor Lattimore: 
An old friend, who needs no introduction, returns. 
(Harcourt-Brace. ) 

Bertram and His Funny Animals by Paul Gilbert ; 
published in Child Life: Should be welcomed with a 


ed by M. Rousseff. 

Farm Boy by Phil Stong: A genuine sturdy story 
of farm life by the author of State Fair. Realistic 
boys, tangy humor and an atmosphere of happiness 
and leisure. Its only fault is that it doesn’t go on for 
another hundred pages. Indications are that Mr. 
Stong could be one of the best loved writers of 
juveniles. (Doubleday-Doran.) Illustrated by Kurt 
Weise at his best. 

Midget and Bridget by Berta and Elmer Hader: 
These popular artists in one of their most appealing 
combinations. The story of two cunning burros and 
their adventures. (Macmillan. ) 

You Can’t Pet a Possum by Arna Bontemps: Real- 
istic and fast moving story of a little colored boy and 
his friend—a dog named Butch. Somewhat sugges- 
tive of Annie Vaughan Weaver’s Frawg but more 
complicated in plot. Well written, simple in dialect 
and authentic in atmosphere and incident. (Morrow.) 
Illustrated by Ilse Bischoff. 

Two books whose audiences were vastly narrowed 
by their rather juvenile formats and yet which were 
outstanding in their own fields were Wind in the 
Chimney by Cornelia Meigs—a fine, lively and very 
human tale of life in Pennsylvania in Washington’s 
time—and Wide Road Ahead! by Henry B. Lent. The 
latter, especially, being for boys could have been a 
much more useful book if its format had been less 
juvenile. It is amply illustrated by Earle Winslow 
and Mrs. Meigs’ book is charmingly pictured in a Kate 
Greenaway manner by Louise Mansfield. (Mac- 
millan. ) 

Robin on the Mountain by Charlie May Simon: The 
splendid story of a boy and his friends in the Ozark 
Mountains. If Robin’s achievements are a little too 
ambitious to be swallowed whole, the detail of living 
habits, the flavor and characteristic incident more than 
make up for this. (Dutton.) Illustrated by Howard 
Simon. 

Pogo, The Circus Horse by Josef Berger: Hilarious 
nonsense about the cloth body that two clowns wear 
when acting as a horse in a circus. It is discarded but 
picked up by two jovial tramps and its adventures— 
and theirs—make the best of reading. Should be wel- 
comed for its imagination and humor. The illustra- 





tions are particularly good and are by James Reid. 
( Coward-McCann. ) 
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Rob Roy, Frontier Twins by Constance L. Skinner : 
Outstandingly well written, filled to the brim with ad- 
venture and a fine introduction to Andrew Jackson, 
who is one of the characters. Illustrated by John Rae. 
( Macmillan. ) 

Lending Mary by Eliza Orne White: Spicy little 
book about a spicy little nine-year-old by the author of 
Where Is Adelaide? Natural and amusing. — I[llus- 
trated by Grace Paull very quaintly. (Houghton- 
Mifflin. ) 

A book which was published last year but which 
should be on lists perennially is Laura Ingalls Wilder’s 
Farmer Boy. No finer book for young children has 
been written, nor one more filled with the feeling for 
permanency and richness in living on the land. It is 
illustrated by Helen Sewell and should be a companion 
volume to Miss Wilder’s other fine book, The Little 
House in the Big Wood. 

For older children there has been an encouraging 
increase in good books. .\mong the best for boys 
published this year I should name: 

Linn Dickson by Allan Dwight: An unusually fine 
tale of the Civil War, unbiased and written with feel- 
ing. Its descriptions of battle scenes, hospital scenes 
and of days and nights behind the line, in homes and 
by campfires are stirring and moving. A book which 
never loses its purpose of appealing to the teen-age. 
Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. (Macmillan. ) 

Jean Lafitte, Gentleman Smuggler by Mitchell 
Charnley: A dashing story of New Orleans in 1803, 
and of smugglers, slave traders and privateers. Color- 
ful, authentic and exciting, one of the most intriguing 
books of the season. Portrait and decorations by Jay 
Van Everen. (Harcourt-Brace.) 


by Stephen Meader both fill a crying need for readable, 
good modern adventure stories for the high school boy. 
These are both Harcourt books and both have been 
approved by the boys themselves. 

For girls there are innumerable good books this year 
but among the finest, and most popular, we found: 

Calico Ball by Emma Gelders Sterne; a real novel 
of the old South with all the romance aiid adveiiuce 
that a girl could want and with the added beauty of 
a conscientious background. Charming in style and 
illustrated with pictures and decorations in black and 
white by L. H. Junker. (Dodd-Mead. ) 

A House of Her Own by Marjorie Hill Allee: A 
staunch, well told story of pioneer. days, vivid and real, 
and A Bowl Full of Stars by Florence C. Means, an- 
other frontier tale which is beautifully written and 
filled with intensely dramatic incident, are both 
books which girls have liked. They are published by 
Houghton Mifflin and are illustrated by Manning de 
\V. Lee and Henry Pitz, respectively. 

There is still a deplorable lack of good modern 
stories for girls. Sandra’s Cellar by Fjeril Hess 
(Macmillan), The Mountain Girl Comes Home by 
Genevieve Fox (Little-Brown), and Grey Eyes by 
Katherine Adams (Macmillan) offer slight relief. 
If modern authors and editors could ever once get 
over the idea that to the modern American girl “life 


is real, life is earnest’”’ we might—the stars being just 
right—get a realistic, humorous everyday story—such 
as Little Vomen was in its day—that would be wel- 
comed by modern girls with overwhelming gratitude. 
The pedantic book is, fortunately, dying out and it is 
to be hoped that the next ten years will see as much im- 
provement in juvenile books as the last ten have. 
The Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary by Ed- 
23,281 defined words; 1,610 
List price, $1.32. 


ward L. Thorndike. 


pictures ; 970 pages. Scott, Fores- 
man and Co. 

Under the sponsorship of the noted educational 
psychologist, E. L. Thorndyke, there has just appeared 
a school dictionary that should go far to make the 
dictionary what it should be but has never yet been, a 
ready work of reference for children in their reading, 
Professor Thorndike has pro- 
pounded in the preface and followed :n the book the 
very clear principle that definitions for children must 


writing, and speaking. 


be in children’s language and especially adapted to the 
children’s background of experience. The definitions 
have therefore a refreshing simplicity and directness. 
They sound like the explanations that a capable teacher 
would actually give children in the classroom, and fol- 
low the well-known rule that definitions for young peo- 
ple must be Jonger than those for adults, rather than 
shorter. Then, because formal definitions may still 
be somewhat foreign to the grade pupil’s way of 
thinking, pictures and illustrative sentences are used 
One wonders how a dictionary maker 


Most freely. 
had the courage to give so much space to them, but 
Professor Thorndike and his assistants have shown 
everywhere in this book the courage of their convic- 
tions. In the arrangement of meanings, for instance, 
they have abandoned the historical arrangement, the 
oldest meaning first, and instead declare that “for 
them (the children) the proper principles of arrange- 
ment are: literal uses before figurative, general uses 
before special, common uses before rare, and easily 
understandable uses before difficult.””. They even aban- 
don the familiar arrangement according to parts of 
speech and give noun, verb, adjective, or other mean- 
ing, as the case may be, in the arrangement of the 
most used meanings first regardless of part of speech. 
This plan at first appears strange to the adult reader 
accustomed to the traditional method, but Professor 
Thorndike is no doubt right in declaring it more in 
accord with the child’s needs in his use of the book.— 
EE. W. Doecu, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
* 
New A. C. E. Bulletin to Be Published 

The Association for Childhood Education will soon 
publish a new bulletin titled “Art for Today’s Child.” 
[t is a thirty-two page bulletin containing a compact, 
practical explanation of how outstanding leaders in the 
field of art are teaching it to young children. 

“Art for Today’s Child” presents actual case studies 
which prove the value of art instruction for young 
children. It explains many, varied teaching tech- 
niques which are being successfully used by prominent 
art instructors, and contains a selected bibliography of 
the very latest books on art. 
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The Essentials of a New English : 


Curriculum 
(Continued from page 4) 
by a brief quotation from the 


findings of Dr. Dora V. Smith of 
the University of Minnesota. She 
found that the first aim in high 
school composition is the promotion 
of “skill in organizing the materials 
of thought, experience, and read- 
ing.” Likewise she found that “fore- 
most among the aims of literature 
teaching today is breadth of under- 
standing and interests through vica- 
rious experience in reading.” Ina 
summary paragraph, she says: 

Study of the program reveals also a 
disposition to look upon English as a 
unified activity with little of the old- 
time division into elements such as 
spelling, language, reading, and gram- 
mar, taught in different courses by dif- 
ferent teachers. The most common 
types of organization show alternating 
units of literature and composition 
taught by the same teacher within the 
same term with less evidence than here- 
tofore of the artificial separation of 
reading from expression on the one 
hand, and of unnatural dependence of 
composition upon literature, on the 
other.” 

Regardless of organization, how- 
ever, the experiential value of any 
activity depends upon the degree to 
which it enables the student better 
to adapt himself to present and 
future situations. Let me quote 
Professor Barnes once more by way 
of reminder. “A curriculum of 
literature experiences, then, a ‘grand 
tour,’ a series, a sequence of literary 
adventures, with sufficient medita- 
tions upon them to make them 
meaningful, and more or less per- 
manent—this is what is here pro- 
posed.” And let me add in con- 
cluding my observations concerning 
the essentials of the English curric- 
ulum that we must emphasize the 
meaningful and permanent elements 
of experience, lest our “grand tour” 
of English leave our students as 
innocent of experience as the grand 
tour of Europe leaves our hosts of 
“directed” tourists.. We must plan 
and organize our activities in such 
away that our students may go out 
Irom our classes and say in truth, 
I am a part of all that I have met; 
Yet all experience is an arch where- 
_ through 
Gleams that untraveled world, whose 
_ margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 

‘Monograph No. 20, Bulletin No. 17 
(1932), U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
p. 84. 
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N.E.A. MEETING IN DENVER PLUS 

“Git along, little doggie, git along.” 
The great 1935 roundup of the N.E.A. 
officially scheduled for one short week 
in July, will, for thousands of teachers, 
become an all-summer, all-Colorado va- 
cation. For Denver is the heart of the 
world’s great vacation land. 

Two national parks are located in 
Colorado. The Rocky Mountain Nation- 
al Park, of which Estes Park is perhaps 
the best known spot, is only 90 miles 
from Denver. <A one-day motor trip 
takes the traveler through Estes Park 
via magnificent canyons, Grand Lake, 
with its “highest yacht club of the 
world,” and two continental divides. 

Seventy-five miles south of Denver is 
the Colorado Springs region, famous for 
Pike’s Peak and the Garden of the Gods. 
From Colorado Springs, the motorist 
may drive by way of scenic Corley high- 
way or Ute Pass to Cripple Creek, the 
onetime famous mining center of the 
state. 

If a longer motor trip is desired, the 
convention goer may wish te drive to the 
Mesa Verde, land of the Aztecs, in 
southwestern Colorado, Here, the homes 
of the Cliff Dwellers of two thousand 
years ago may be entered. ‘The country 
offers no more magnificent scenery than 
that which may be seen on the trip to 
this mesa. The world-famous million 
dollar highway is part of the route. 

Denver, itself, is only 12 miles from 
the mountain range. Within easy access 
of the city, itself, are innumerable trips 
through rock-walled canyons to emerald 
lakes sparkling on top of the world and 
to the summits of peaks looking down 
on the clouds. In less than a day one 
may drive from Denver to the summit 
of Mount Evans, 14,300 feet above sea 
level, and return. The ardent motorist 
who can forego a morning’s sleep, will 
drive up to see the sunrise from the 
summit, bringing a frying pan, bacon, 
and coffeepot along, for breakfast on 
‘he shore of Echo Lake. 


Denver maintains a system of moun- 
tain parks. A seventy-five mile motor 
trip through these areas provided by the 
city includes the trip over Lookout 
Mountain. Genesee Mountain through 
Evergreen, and down the new Bear 
Creek road. Roads throughout these 
parks are oiled. 


There is room among these vast hills 
for all N.E.A. guests who may come. 
There is sport waiting here for hunter 
and fisherman, for golfer .and horseback 
rider. And the primeval wilderness for 
those who can watch breathlessly while 
a deer steps from the edge of a forest 
to drink from a mountain stream. 


Throughout the entire state are moun- 
tain hotels and camps which offer the 
traveler either luxury or rustic comfort, 
according to taste and purse, and the 
certainty of nights of cool and restful 
sleep. 

When packing that bag for the N.E.A. 
convention, the delegate should show 
foresight. Yes, put in those hiking 
boots, drag aleng the golf sticks, find a 
corner for your fishing tackle. If you 
have a riding outfit, bring that, too, for 
the west offers no greater thrill than that 
of horseback rides through pine forests 
to distant hills. 


Teachers not only of Denver, but of 
all Colorado, are prepared to help the 
N.E.A. guest plan his stay in terms of a 
great vacation —A. L, THRELKELD, Supft., 
Denver City Schools. 
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BEHIND THE PLOW 

Lucy Kemp-Welch, English 
1869 

(Private Collection) 


In this picture Lucy Kemp-Welch has chosen a pro- 
saic subject and clothed it with beauty. The setting 
is a field on the rolling hills near the sea where the re- 
freshing breeze blows gently over the land. Two 
splendid horses draw the plow which turns over the 
furrows of rich brown soil. The sea gulls follow the 
newly plowed furrows unafraid of the man or mov- 
ing plow. 

This picture is beautiful in the harmony of its color- 
ing. The brown of the horse on the left is repeated 
in the color of the soil, while the white horse is bal- 
anced by the white of the gulls and in the man’s 
shirt and hat. The broad expanse of blue water and 
clouded sky form a pleasing contrast to the warm 
earth. The sea gulls give life and sparkle to the 
picture. 

The vertical lines of the overturned earth, the clear- 
ly defined horizon, and the oppositional movements of 
the horses and birds give a sense of balance. The 
pattern of this subject is decorative in quality, and 
is in keeping with the pleasant interpretations which 
this painter has put upon the theme. 

Lucy Kemp-Welch was born at Bournemouth, 
England, and remained there until she was nineteen 
years of age. She then went to Bushey, where she 
established her own studio, and recognition quickly 
followed. Most of her training was self-acquired. 
Like Rosa Bonheur, she carried her sketch book con- 
tinually, and was a frequent visitor at the hospital for 
sick horses at Christ Church. In most of her paint- 
ings Miss Kemp-Welch has portrayed horses. 

At present she lives in England and has a glass 
studio back of her house where she paints; the door 
opens into a beautiful garden where the animals stray 
while she works. 

This picture is one of a large collection of fine color 
reproductions of the works of modern artists. Ad- 
dress Practical Drawing Company, Dallas, for infor- 
mation and exhibit dates. 








Honor Roll 


Tennessee Education Association continues gg 
emberships to date amount to 13,520—twelyg 
mbers than were enrolled during the enti 
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school year 1933- 1934. 3 

The lov wing local teachers associations have affiliated with the Tega 
nessee E cation Association to the extent that 100 per cent of the 
availabl 1embers for 1934-35 paid their annual dues, and thereby 
qualified for the association’s honor roll: 
County Organization Superintendent 
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Henderson - 
a ee ee a tea eee ne re ok B. Browni 
Hickman ~~~ J. A. McCar 
III isa. cncpniccca ethers ceased nmaaninp ama aeaaan a J. O. Creswell 
Lake —.-- Thurman McCain 
[EPITOPE 
sewis a = eS SSO OSS SO OOOO OOS OOo ooo eee eee 
Lincoln ~.... sosiptipiipiniabiininmniniiieina telat aan rs 
po Se Se een a a ene eer san Sree ee Renee W 
REE aS RE EE ue Cooper 
ae ea ee Mme Se omy ere Sayer re yond Kit Parker 
Marshall CE ee ee SE ne a ON De eae R. E. Lee 
ee eRe S a en eee J. R. Baker 
NINGIIT cx intccihtasesstinia cestidnsasin teeth deehalitalit pain dadliiaaetsbicmeiateippile N. L. Carney 
EEO ITD LONE Eee Seeber Holt 
ES EES ORS EE, CG IID TI ES L. R. Schubert 
eee Eee EE Re Le 
Putnam aE SE I ee CUS SSE IE Wesley P. Flatt 
ee RS ee Ere. J. F. Brittain 
nee an ea ar eee W. S. Donnell 
Beemmtette <n nn nen e cece emessccasasae= W. V. Freiley 
ee eae ne an ee prone ee eae Miss Sue M. Powers 
SNRRNIU  ccc-a:enccnioneditin tense insentaiilaadontbeiacs tadalafil ieatcadae canon John E. Dail 
Tipton PILLS LLL LE EIT 
PE i ii pins isnensce dcp ale lala aie ieee ering aioe . S. McMurry 
NN iia les ccna mena chien ceeds Frank T. Gentry | 
Van Buren EST AS IG Sats 
Wayne __-_- 1 sens cruciate ct latches tnamtcacelices ceca ieadistinsa al J. -s Gallien | 
INNO, 2.55. iec:8 i nlaheticncuaberenlin anieielgeaaimtnadaininniindanidimmlia B. Clark 
TINE gies onineihene cunchqigehacalodeamdalekceeiiahinaaba teenie = J. Page 
City Associations Superintendent 
Alcoa a asaibinnscacienia I OL LO SLE EC Ls V. F. Goddard 
ee a EE ee J. C. Ridenour 
Bells EE is eee RE 
RI 5 iSiisainccisnn is cas eigen annie irae se Ngai tec ebcaticaenaphae ecnisenigash eae 'R. B. Rubins 
DO ELE ALLTEL DPSS EET ET C. H. Moore #| 
Cleveland —__- RS, LS A TI | 
(OE SS PES AA OES ERE 
NON oa se cipal ora tne staan ania tain eas C. M. Walker 
III, | siincncciciisite nics cantatas ekigeilineinetegiaainninningtions E. L. Bowers 
EL BE PO EPO nS a eee G. L. Taylor 
RE Te Pe OT VR TT A Be C. R. Wallace 
EE ETT, LT PIE LE OLS OK TT a c. James 
OND a ves se cscs etc im nn anette ence R O. Smith 
eA tee Oe ROD er NS 
EE IEC I NON EET Fe 
Paris sin-can dasicnusadiha sari sdhcelainaadinceag adapta tate cma aacaagica etn W. O. Innman 
NN a em Le ee nae Cc. H. Witt 
gee Cie ea ee Pen en J. D. McCharen 
SID sd ccccsadehcjapescthsthiniieaenitcetesemimihaniaiaiiacindlacidanbarncelditiatineldtendelaatiiesae T. A. Passons 
aaa e NT Soe Ck Re ee eee oe se F W. S. Young 
ee aL ere See eae eT ME A. B. Armstrong 
Rockwood : SENT AC PAT RR ETEE R ESS T. R. Eutsler 
nS EES eT eee Fh 
Institutional Association President 
ON ey a ee Se Bob Jones 
David Lipscomb ERT NOt LR aa A A E. H. Ijams 
State Teachers ( “ollege, OS a C. C. Sherrod 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro--________-__-______ _P. A. Lyon 
State Teachers College, Memphis.__..............-..-.... J. W. Brister 
pO, OS 2 eee C. C. Menzler 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute.._..____._._--_..--_-_--__ Q. M. Smith 
ERD GEE dn. ndethna eatin nha aes W. R. Webb 
There are yet some fifteen hundred white teachers in Tennessee who 
shot ‘ld belong to their own professional organization. The annual gef- 
eral meeting of the Tennessee Education Association will be held in 
Nashville on April 18, 19, and 20. Don’t you think it would be a fine 
thi ng if those of you who have not yet joined would do so now, 80 
that for once we might stand together for progress in education? 
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R “Peabody, for sixty years, has enjoyed a generous portion of 
Murty Bl this opportunity in this greatest of all American industries— 
aan namely, the manufacture of good citizens from the divine material 
= of childhood. Peabody is grateful to God for the chance to have 

helped the teachers teach better, to have assisted scores of other 
maul teachers colleges to get upon their feet and prosper in their sev- 


— eral fields. She takes pride in the glorious lives her alumni have 


med lived for their country, its ideals, its progress, and its people.””— 
sas Radio address October 26, 1934, Dr. Bruce R. Payne. 
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New Complete Series of Geographies 


Our World Today 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 


Teachers College, State Teachers College, 
Columbia Montclair 





Newness Interest Beauty 





These books open a new era for progressive 
teachers of geography. 


Old fashions, even when camouflaged by 
new editions, are being discarded for the 
modern ideals of this new series. 


In the field of geography for the first time in 
years, Newness in substance as well as in 
dress is an accomplished fact, for the series 
is new in every sense. . 


Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive 
feature of Our World Today. Every page 
shows the skill of two teachers who know 
from experience how to make geography in- 
teresting to children. 





And the series is attractive beyond compari- 
son. Sight-saving typography, skillful se- 
lection and arrangement of pictures, supe- 
rior maps set new standards in line with 
latest authority. 


ALLYN anpb BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 














